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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF AN ARTIFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

HERE is a growing interest among progressive educators in 

the educational value of teaching an artificial language as a 
basis for all language study. The unique value seems to lie in the 
fact that a language artificially constructed puts into practice, 
through its absolutely regular grammar and word-formation, 
certain theories of structure which illustrate to the pupil the 
functions of grammar and word-formation—functions which are 
often lost sight of in the maze of irregularities and exceptions that 
have grown up in all natural languages. 

My work in linguistic research first brought me into contact 
with some of the artificial languages and with the whole question 
of an auxiliary language for international use. Quite apart from 
the ethical side and from the practical side in relation to inter- 
national communication, it struck me that there was real edu- 
cational value in some of the Latin-derived, logically formed 
projects. Having been brought up in some of the continental 
countries of Europe, and, since the end of the war, having taught 
French to American children, I have two lines of approach to the 
problem of the mastery of the chief difficulties in foreign language 
learning. 

In a number of schools in Europe an initial language course 
has been given in Esperanto which is Latin-derived, logically 
formed, and the only artificial language in which is available a 
large amount of material: dictionaries, text-books and reading- 
books. 

So many teachers and other educators had brought to the 
attention of Professor Pierre Bovet, a director of the Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau Institute and professor in the University of Geneva. 
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the beneficial results they felt were being obtained from the use 
of Esperanto in the educational world, that he considered it fitting 
to convene an international conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this question. Therefore the Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Institute sent out invitations to a conference to be held in Geneva 
in 1922 for the discussion of Esperanto in the schools. There were 
people from twenty-eight different countries at this meeting, some 
stressing one subject of study in which they felt Esperanto had 
helped, some another, but all who had had experience were en- 
thusiastic over its usefulness. It is interesting to know that sixteen 
governments sent delegates. 

One has often heard of the difficulty English teachers have in 
making children understand at first the concept of parts of speech; 
for example, what the difference between the adjective and the 
adverb really is. We often hear the complaint from native foreign 
language teachers that it is hopeless to try to teach French or 
German grammar to children who really know so little about the 
grammar of their own language. And we all know at what a slow 
rate the child acquires his vocabulary in his own tongue as well 
as in a foreign one. The claims for Esperanto brought out at this 
international gathering have a direct bearing on these very prob- 
lems, with which all language teachers are vitally concerned. 

In order to make certain points clearer I will give a very brief 
outline of some of the features of Esperanto. In the first place there 
are sixteen grammatical rules with no exceptions. All substantives 
end in -o, all adjectives in -a, derived adverbs in -e, infinitives in -1, 
and there are past, present, and future tense endings which are 
the same for all persons and numbers. The roots have been chosen 
to conform as nearly as possible to international usage. Words are 
formed by the juxtaposing of roots or by the adding of affixes 
to one or more roots. Take for example the root cheval-, easily 
recognizable as akin to the French “cheval’’ and to the English 
“cavalry,” etc. Now from this root by adding the substantive 
ending -o we have chevalo, a horse; adding the feminine suffix, -in-, 
chevalino, a mare; adding the suffix, -id-, for offspring, chevalido, 
a colt; adding the suffix for place, -ej-, chevalejo, a stable; adding 
the suffix for habitually occupied with, -ist-, we have chevalisto, 
a groom; adding the suffix for collection, -ar-, chevalaro, a herd of 
horses; adding the pejorative suffix, -ach-, chevalacho, a sorry nag; 
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then we have the diminutive, -et-, chevaleto, a tiny horse; and the 
augmentative, -eg-, chevalego, an enormous horse; etc., etc. 

From this short exposition one can understand the claim made 
by a great many educators that Esperanto is a medium by which 
the child can take apart the instrument of language, examine its 
parts, and see how it works. In this way his interest in the concept 
of language is stimulated, they say. 

The study of such an artificial language brings about the 
improved use and understanding of the mother-tongue as well as 
the enlarging of the vocabulary. A child of ten or so years knows 
what ‘‘word,” “hand,” and “father” mean. But he very likely 
will not possess the adjectives ‘‘verbal,”’ ‘“‘manual,’’ ‘‘paternal,” 
which have different roots and are less frequently used. In 
Esperanto ‘‘word” and “verbal” have the same root, one with a 
substantive ending and one with an adjective ending. The same 
is true of “hand” and “manual,” “father” and “paternal.’”’ The 
child soon gets to know how to form an adjective, given the sub- 
stantive, and he will generally want to know how to say these 
words in his own vernacular. In this way he acquires and really 
understands such words as ‘“‘verbal,”’ ‘‘manual,”’ “‘paternal.”’ 

The fact that the parts of speech are labelled in Esperanto 
enables the child to distinguish them and it is claimed that he 
unconsciously and gradually grasps the idea underlying the 
different parts of speech and understands them in his own lan- 
guage. 

Often a child will hear a new word in his native tongue and will 
adopt it. And often he will use it without really knowing its 
meaning. The fact that the word in Esperanto is separated into 
the elements of thought that make up the unit gives the child a 
clear understanding of that word. For example: the word “curi- 
osity” in Esperanto is scivolo—the root sci- to know, plus the root 
vol- to wish, and the substantive ending -o—scivolo, a wish to 
know. 

From an English school, where Esperanto has been taught for 
fourteen years, we hear that the pupils in the English classes are 
often required to translate a difficult passage into Esperanto in- 
stead of paraphrasing it. It appears to be more interesting to the 
pupil than ordinary analysis and admirably serves the purpose of 
proving whether the meaning has been grasped. From Germany 
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we hear that the demand for precision in forming an Esperanto 
word cultivates the habit of searching for the exact word also when 
using the mother-tongue and hence brings enrichment of vocabu- 
lary. Another teacher in Germany says that when children study 
Esperanto “their language feeling grows.” 

Another claim is that Esperanto is a help towards the learning 
of natural foreign languages. As about 80% of the roots in Esper- 
anto are Latin—not always in the original form, but like the 
modern form in the Romance Languages and English—the initial 
study of Esperanto is a great help towards acquiring a vocabulary 
in Latin, English, and the Romance group. The remaining 20% 
are nearly all German roots, so again there is an aid for the sub- 
sequent study of that language. A Latin teacher in a secondary 
private school in New York had the following experience, which 
illustrates this point; when a beginners’ class came across the word 
“avus,”’ she said she should not expect them to know that for it 
was a new root for them. One girl said she knew what it meant 
and gave the correct translation. The teacher asked her how she 
happened to know it, and the child replied that she knew Esper- 
anto and the root was the same. 

Esperanto grammar, while exceedingly easy to learn, has one 
or two elements not present in English—for example: the agree- 
ment of adjectives with their nouns, an accusative case used for 
the direct object of a verb and for motion towards, etc. It does 
not seem difficult to see that this would be a great aid in the later 
study of French, German, and Latin. 

A third point stressed is the psychological value given by a 
sense of achievement. As Esperanto is easy to learn, and almost 
from the beginning gives the pupil a sense of possession, one can 
see that this feeling of success on the part of the child is a valuable 
asset, especially when connected with language learning, in which 
children are only too apt to feel discouraged. An English Head 
Mistress reports that “it (Esperanto) is peculiarly pleasing to 
the pupils, and of the six mistresses who have taught it every one 
of them has been impressed by the ‘keenness’ shown by the 
pupils.”” The subject is by its very nature allied to progressive 
pedagogy, for the pupil ‘‘has to construct rather than commit to 
memory.” All teachers of Esperanto that we have heard from, 
with one exception, are unanimous in stressing the enthusiasm 
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of the pupils. I can join them in this, judging from my own ex- 
perience in this field. 

Another point brought out is stimulated interest in geography. 
This, it is said, is accomplished through the use of Esperanto as a 
medium of correspondence between children in different countries. 
A number of English schools say that the practice of writing to 
children in foreign countries bears to an important degree upon 
the interest of their own children in geography. One principal 
writes: ‘Children are naturally much more interested in countries 
if they have private information about some of the inhabitants, 
and it gives them great pleasure to pass on such information to 
the class.’’ The picture postcards received from their correspon- 
dents in other lands furnish vivid geography material, for they 
personalize facts about food products, cities, costumes, and repre- 
sentative literary and historical characters belonging to the 
countries from which they come. A teacher in a German school 
writes that his pupils always trace the routes of letters they send 
to Russia, Japan, and other countries and get to know railway 
lines connecting different towns and the exact position of these 
towns. The effect of this correspondence has special significance 
for thoSe of us who are interested in breaking down the walls of 
ignorance and prejudice standing between nationals of different 
countries. The Head Mistress of an English school says: ‘‘The 
correspondence to a degree not otherwise attainable causes the 
child to realize that the people with strange names, living in lands 
with even stranger names, are, after all, very much like themselves, 
with the same pursuits, likes and dislikes, and with a very real 
desire towards friendship.”” A Head Master writes that with the 
correspondence in this language has come keener interest in inter- 
national affairs among the boys. The Head Master of a school in 
California, where Esperanto has been taught for several years, 
says that many children there are born with a prejudice against 
the Japanese. He says that in every case when a child has taken 
up correspondence in .Esperanto with a Japanese the personal 
contact dispels the unfriendly feeling at once. 

There has come the question: ‘“‘Why bother to teach these 
things in Esperanto? Isn’t it just as easy to teach them at once 
in these other languages?’”’ The answer comes: “No, it isn’t. For 
the other languages are full of confusing exceptions whereas 
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Esperanto has no exceptions and this makes the instruction easier 
and quicker.” 

Last autumn I visited a few schools in England where Esper- 
anto has been taught for varying periods of time—in one as long 
as fifteen years. This school stresses the help to other language 
study. Here all the modern foreign language teachers begin the 
year with the entering class with Esperanto and teach it till they 
feel the girls have mastered the particular things helpful to the 
language they are subsequently going to teach them; then they 
branch into the other language. An interesting experiment con- 
ducted in this school lasted over a period of two years. Of two 
groups divided as equally as possible one was taught languages 
in the usual way and the other was given an initial course of one 
year in Esperanto. At mid-year of the third year examinations 
were given in natural modern languages and in Latin. The Esper- 
antist group had had the same length of time in Latin study but 
only one year instead of two in natural modern languages. The 
highest mark was obtained by a pupil from the Esperantist group 
and fourteen out of the highest sixteen marks were won by this 
group. 

Professor Albert Guérard,' one of the foremost students of 
the international language movement, gave a course in Es- 
peranto at Leland Stanford a few years ago. He says: 
“Even before the official adoption of an I.A.L. (International 
auxiliary language), I believe that study of the one language of 
that kind which is not purely in the experimental stage, i.e., 
Esperanto, would be extremely beneficial to young students. It 
gives students, with a minimum of effort, the habit of using a 
language not their own, and thus breaks down the inhibition which 
is so marked in English-speaking students. Accessorily, it is an 
education in world-citizenship, and brings immediate and pleasant 
rewards in the form of correspondence with foreign students... . 
the logical word formation of Esperanto provides a valuable and 
pleasant exercise of the reasoning faculty.”’ 

These are all expressions of opinion of people who have taught 
Esperanto over varying periods of time—from one to fifteen years. 
It seems to me that there is enough evidence to warrant experi- 


1 See a Short History of the International Language Movement by Albert 
Guérard. 
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mentation. If the use of Esperanto will help in the points men- 
tioned, it would surely be worth while to try it out, in view of the 
dissatisfaction with language teaching, generally prevalent. 

My acquaintance with private schools has shown me the 
curriculum difficulties to be overcome. The schools that have put 
in an Esperanto course have substituted it for a year or a semester 
of French. The ideal place for it seems to be somewhere between 
the ages of ten and twelve, before the child begins the study of 
Latin and a more formal study of grammar in any language. 

There are experiments being conducted in this country now. 
Two of the pupils from the course in Esperanto given at Columbia 
University last summer session are teaching it in private secondary 
schools this winter. These courses are still in the early stages and 
not far enough advanced to afford actual proof of any sort. But 
the people conducting them plan to continue them—they still feel 
enthusiasm and hope. 

It may be of interest to hear that Professor Bovet said he knew 
no Esperanto at all at the time he sent out invitations to the 
Geneva meeting in the name of the Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Institute. A few weeks before it was to assemble he was taken ill 
with a slight attack of flu so he had to stay in bed but could still 
occupy himself mentally. He decided to look at Esperanto, became 
fascinated, and after three days’ study felt that he “possessed the 
language.’”’ After the opening of the conference he took his part 
in the meetings, using and listening to Esperanto. He said that he 
had no difficulty in using it and did not miss a word in the other 
speeches. Professor Bovet is a remarkable linguist and I don’t 
hold out the hope that everyone can learn it quite as quickly as 
that but it is an exceedingly easy language to master. Just as 
Esperanto helps the child with very little language background to 
acquire other languages more easily, so the language background 
of the average educated adult enables him to acquire with ease and 
rapidity this synthetic tongue. A language teacher could ade- 
quately fit himself to.teach Esperanto through the summer course 
at Columbia. 

There are various types of school experiments in the learning 
of auxiliary language properly planned, directed, and controlled, 
which can be set up for varying school situations and lengths of 
time. There have been evolved proper techniques for testing 
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objectively work carried on under proper experimental conditions. 
A general Language Course with Esperanto as a basis has been 
prepared by the present writer, and is at present available in 
mimeographed form. Information regarding tests and experiments, 
as well as regarding material for class room use and other study 
can be obtained by applying to the International Auxiliary 
Language Association, 525 West 120 St., New York City. 


HELEN S. Eaton* 


* Formerly teacher of French in Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.; now Lin- 
guistic Research Assistant to the International Auxiliary Language Association 
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SECTIONING CLASSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES*! 


ITHIN recent years psychologists and educational experts 

have been studying widely the matter of differences of ability 
in individuals. Secondary schools are everywhere working out 
systems of acceleration and retardation, with proper safeguards to 
prevent overstepping the natural capacities of student&. The most- 
gifted individual is finding his way made more and more smooth to 
travel as fast and as far ashe is able. It is time that this:principle be 
carried more into higher institutions of learning. Many schools 
already have means of examining their applicants fdr entrance, 
to form some estimate of their capacities. Many deparfments have 
adopted the policy of different groupings for differen‘ capacities; 
others are carefully studying the question. The following article 
is an account of such a study.” 

The first two years of both French and Spanish were con- 
cerned in the study, but since the results for Spanish \¥ere closely 
consistent with those for French, only the data for She French 
courses will be discussed in this article. 

— questions to be studied were: 

. What is the most reliable means of predicting the probable 
success of a beginning student in Romance Languages?! 

. What is the effect of sectioning beginning — n modern 
sonslate languages on the basis of an “‘aptitude” test? 

3. What is the reliability of semester grades as a measure of 
achievement and as a prediction of subsequent success? 

4. What is the reliability of certain standardized tests in foreign 
languages as measures of achievement and as predictive instru- 
ments of subsequent success? 

. What is the effect of sectioning students on the basis of 
sileaae amounts of class-room time: three days per week for the 


*The writer wishes to take this opportunity to thank Professors Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie, D. H. Carnahan, and W. S. Monroe, also the Romance Lanjstuage staff 
of 1925-26 for their co-operation in this study. 

! This article is a summary of a longer report to be printed in the Monograph 
Series of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

2 In the Department of Romance Languages at the University of Ill'nois. 

’ The courses are named: French 1a (first semester of first year); 'rench 1b 
(second semester of first year); French 2a (first semester of second year); etc. 
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superior students; four days per week for the average students; 
and five days per week for the deficient students? 

The terms ‘‘achievement,” “‘success,” “accomplishment” are 
here used to indicate the advance of an individual toward the 
objectives of that subject for definite stages. 

At this university the staff teaching a given course constitutes 
a committee which selects uniform texts, determines the material 
to be covered, and makes up a uniform examination. In First 
Year an elementary grammar is covered: half in each semester. 
From three hundred to five hundred pages of easy prose in the 
foreign language is read in class and outside of class. In general 
the objectives are: ability to pronounce and to read the foreign 
language and to translate it into good English; sufficient knowledge 
of grammar to put easy English prose into good idiomatic con- 
structions in the foreign language; an active vocabulary of 800 
to 1000 words and a much larger passive vocabulary, depending 
on the amount read in the foreign language. In Second Year, 
grammar is reviewed from a more advanced text; pronunciation 
and reading continued; composition and syntax studied; from 800 
to 1200 pages read, of which about one-fourth is done outside of 
class. A small amount of conversation in the foreign tongue, 
usually based on the lessons, is used in many of the classes. 

Grades are given with the values: A—Excellent (roughly 
worth 92% to 100%); B—Good (85% to 91%); C—Fair (75% 
to 84%); D—Passing but Unsatisfactory (70% to 74%); E— 
Failure (below 70%). For computing averages the values of: 
A=5; B=4; C=3; D=2; E=1 are used. Thus the sum of five 
times the number of A’s ina class, four times the number of B’s, 
etc., divided by the total number of students, yields the class aver- 
age. For example, an average of 3.50 is half way betweenC and B.‘ 

The writer had available the following data: 

1. Records of his own classes over a period of four years. 

2. Scores and semester grades of 156 students of French la, who 
took the Otis Group Intelligence Scale (Advanced)*> in September, 
1924. 

‘ The averages in this study have been taken from distribution tables and 
slight variations are due to different numbers of cases making up the distributions. 
All grades referred to are those given at the end of the semester. 

* Otis, A. S. “Otis Group Intelligence Scale (Advanced),” Form B, Edition 
1920. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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3. Semester Grades of students and their scores on the follow- 
ing Iowa Placement Tests*: 

(a) Fourteen sections (399 students) of French 1a who took 
Foreign Language A ptitude (FA1), September 1925. ; 

(b) Thirteen sections (379 students) of French 1a who took 
French Training (FT1, Form “‘A”’), January 1926. 

(c) Ten sections (271 students) of French 2a who tock French 
Training (FT1, “A’’), September 1925; eleven sections (291 
students) who took the same test, January 1926. 

(d) Seventeen sections (472 students) of French ib and 
thirteen sections (378 students) of French 2b who took the 
alternate form (FT1, ‘‘B’’) in June 1926. 

4. Seven sections (174 students) of French 1b and six sections 
(161 students) of French 2b who took the American Council 
French Grammar Test (Selection Type), February 1926.’ 

If it is decided that it is advisable to section students according 
to ability, upon what will the division be based for students just 
entering their first semester of French? High School records could 
be obtained from the Registrar with considerable trouble, but can 
there be any assurance of uniformity in those marks which come 
from every kind of high school from the smallest to the largest; 
from the poorest to the largest and best staff of teachers? Un- 
doubtedly there is a connection between general success in high 
school subjects and success in foreign languages in college but we 
have as yet no working basis for dependable prediction from high 
school marks. 

If students are permitted to choose at random a class at a 
certain hour with a certain instructor, any prediction of the success 
of such random grouping would be a pure guess within the limits 
of the five possible letter-grades. By the very definition of prob- 
ability—the ratio of the number of favorable cases to the total 
number of cases, if all are equally probable—of five equally likely 
events each one has a probability of one-fifth. Theoretically, in 
other words, if an instructor were to go through his class roll the 


® Vander Beke, G. E. and Stoddard, G. D. “Iowa Placement Examinations,” 
Series FA1; FT1, “‘A’’; FT1, “B.” Extension Division, State U. of Iowa, 1925. 

7 Cheydleur, F. D. “American Council French Grammar Test (Selection 
Type).’’” World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1926. A bibliography of 
foreign language Tests is published by The Modern Foreign Language Study. 
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first day and mark one fifth A, another fifth B, and so on, at the 
end of the semester he would find he had correctly predicted the 
success of one out of five students. 

The writer tested this theory by his own class records of 
French 1a over a period of four years. One hundred fifty-three 
students were listed alphabetically. Then, using the percents of 
grades given in that course the past two years, 35 A’s were stricken 
off at the top; then 42 B’s; 40 C’s; 21 D’s; and 15 E’s. These 
numbers corresponded quite closely to the grades that had actually 
been given: 31 A’s, 50 B’s, 35 C’s, 24 D’s and 13 E’s. Table I 
shows the distribution of these grades both by cases and by the 
percents of each group to the whole 153 cases. 

The coefficient of correlation’ of this distribution is .038. Its 
Probable Error® is +.08. The coefficient of correlation, instead 
of being four times its P.E., is less than one-half of it. The limits 
between which it may be found lie on both sides of zero. Thus it 
may be said with scientific accuracy that there is no significant 
relationship between the actual grades given to a class and the 
grades predicted by the initial letter of the students’ names. 

Yet in Part (b) of Table I it is seen that 20 percent of the cases 
were correctly placed, 42 percent were only missed by one place, 
24 percent by two places, 11 percent by three places and 3 percent 


8 The coefficient of correlation (abbreviated r.) is an index number showing the 
degree of relationship between two sets of measures. It is a straight line measure 
and varies from — 1.00, through zero, to +1.00. If the person receiving the highest 
measurement of one set has also the highest measurement in the second set, and so 
on throughout the group, there is perfect positive correlation, +1.00. As the rela- 
tionship departs from this agreement in rank the coefficient is reduced to zero, 
where there is no noticeable relationship. A coefficient of correlation is said to show 
significant relationship when it is as much as four times its probable error. 

® “Any measure of central tendency, variability, relationship, or like char- 
acteristic has a certain amount of unreliability when it is considered as repre- 
sentative of all cases of the sort with which it deals. In other words, one can never 
be sure that the sample upon which the measure is based is truly random and 
representative. In most cases there is also need for taking into account errors 
involved in the measures themselves. For both these purposes (one of) the accepted 
measures of unreliability is the Probable Error.” Odell, C. W.—Educational Sta- 
tistics, The Century Co., N. Y., 1925. It is abbreviated P.E. and usually written 
following the sign + just after the number it qualifies. For example, in the coeffi- 
cient above, it cannot be said that .038 is the true index of relationship, but the 
chances are one to one that the true coefficient lies between +.118 and —.042. 
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TABLE I 
Distribution of Actual Grades in French 1a Given by One Instructor 
Correlated with Grades Predicted by a Pure Guess 
(a) 
Guessed Grades 
E D | Cc B A | Cases 
: ee aa eee | 
2 7 10 7 | 31 
6 8 11 11 14 | 50 
———|—— - 
4 7 8 ll 5 35 
ena ee See -| 
3 3 7 6 5 | 24 
PeT ay S| Sane || 
1 1 3 4 ‘ | 13 
15 21 | 40 42 35 ! 153 
(r. =.038 + .08) 
(b) 
Guessed Grades 
E D c B A | Cases 
006 .013 072 .065 046 | 31 
.039 056 .072 072 091 || 50 
t 
026 045 .056 .072 032 | 35 
019 .019 045 039 032 | 24 
I} 
-006 . 006 .019 .026 026 H 13 
i 
15 21 40 42 35 ||_—s«153 
Total correctly placed— .199 
Total missed one place— 415 
Total missed two places— .244 
Total missed three places— .110 
.032 
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Total missed four places— 








Tetal placed within plus or minus one place— 





.614 
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by four places. In other words, one student out of five was cor- 
rectly placed. That is, if a prediction had been made that all 
students whose names began with N should get a grade of C, 
one out of five would really get C. Two others out of five would 
get B or D. If an error of one place in a series of five categories 
is not considered serious, then 62 percent, or three cases out of 
five have been placed by almost a pure guess.'® In a correlation of 
zero, 52 percent of the cases are correctly placed within + one 
place. A coefficient of correlation of .04 predicts only 10 percent 
above an absolute guess within + one place. 

In September 1924, the Otis Group Intelligence Scale (Ad- 
vanced) was given to 156 students of French la. The coefficient 
of correlation of these scores with the semester grades was .32+.05. 
There were 18 E’s, 23 D’s, 39 C’s, 39 B’s and 37 A’s. If the in- 
telligence test had been a perfect predictive instrument the lowest 
eighteen scores should have-received E, the next twenty-three D, 
etc. The 156 cases were counted off into five groups corresponding 
as nearly as possible to the numbers of grades above; namely, 
17 E’s, 24 D’s, 38 C’s, 38 B’s and 39 A’s. As in Table I (b) the 
percents of cases in each group which were correctly placed, those 
which were missed by one place, etc., were found. In this instance 
25 percent of the cases were correctly placed and 42 percent missed 
by one place. Thus an increase in the coefficient of correlation 
from zero to .32 added to the accuracy of an absolute guess only 
15 percent of the cases within a range of plus or minus one place. 

In September 1925, 399 students of French 1a took the Iowa 
Placement Test for Foreign Language Aptitude. This test is 
designed for beginning students on the first day. There are 
exercises in English grammar and what might be termed a “short 
course”’ in foreign language, using Esperanto as the medium. The 
test is objectively marked and can be given in one class period 
with a minimum of directions for administration. 

10 Strictly speaking, in an absolute zero correlation there are correctly placed, 
20 percent; missed by + one place, 32 percent; by + two places, 24 percent; by 
+ three places, 16 percent; by + four places, 8 percent. This may be easily verified 
by substituting in the twenty-five squares of Table I (b) the number 4. This is at 
once in terms of cases or percents since the twenty-five numbers total 100. The 
total of the percents in the five diagonal squares, which represent the cases correctly 
placed, is 20; of the two diagonal rows on each side, 32; etc. Perfect correlation 
could be shown by the number 20 in the five squares of heavy black face type. Since 
in the distribution of the twenty-five 4’s there is not the slightest tendency to concen- 
trate on this diagonal, there is zero correlation. 
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The coefficient of correlation of these scores with semester 
grades was .47+.026. When the scores were divided into five 
groups, as above, and the percents of placement found, 31 percent 
were correctly placed and 44 percent missed by only one place 
Thus the accuracy of prediction within an error not grcater than 
one letter-grade has advanced from 52 percent by a pure guess; 
through 67 percent by an intelligence test; to 75 percent by the 
aptitude test. Although in 25 percent of the cases the prediction 
was missed by two or more places, this is better than the 48 percent 
missed by a pure guess. 

At the end of the semester 379 of the above studermts took the 
Iowa Placement Test for French Training (FT1, Ferm ‘‘A’’). 
This is an achievement test in French vocabulary, grammar, and 
comprehension by silent reading. It is objectively marked and 
may be given in one class period. The coefficient of «orrelation 
of the semester grades with these scores was .66+.02. here were 
37 percent of the cases correctly placed and 47 percent imissed by 
one place; or, 84 percent within an error of only one place. Nearly 
four persons out of ten have been correctly placed; seventeen out 
of twenty within one place. 

The achievement test has proved a more accurate mesure than 
the aptitude test, but it must be pointed out that all the instruction 
of the semester has given opportunity for changes in the original 
prediction. Some of the low predictions may have been raised by 
hard persistent effort; some of the high predictions may have been 
lowered by loafing or “activities.” Moreover, both sets of scores 
have been correlated with semester grades. How accurate are 
grades as a measure of achievement? Elsewhere in this article it 
will be shown that some instructors mark leniently and others 
severely. It is sufficient at this point to say that the errors in the 
grades, the differences of accomplishment made by students during 
the semester, as well as the errors of measurement in ‘the tests 
themselves, all combine to lower the size of the coefi:cients of 
correlation. The scores of the aptitude test when correlited with 
the scores of the achievement test yield a coefficient of ;.64+.02, 
which is .17 more than when correlated with semester grades. 
Apparently the tests are slightly better measures of achievement 
than grades. It seems that the achievement test would probably 
correlate more highly with the true grades. $ 
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It will be remembered that the scores of the aptitude test were 
placed in five groups to correspond to the distribution of the five 
letter-grades. If these five groups of scores were correlated with 
the five score-groups similarly obtained in the achievement test, 
this would operate to team the two tests in a correlation with 
grades, or what is called multiple correlation. This yields a co- 
efficient of .66; and 85 percent of the cases are then found within a 
limit of one grade above and below perfect placement. 

On the basis of the aptitude test given at the beginning of the 
semester, nine classes of French 1a (268 students) were resectioned. 
The score 100 was taken to yield the correct size of classes. Three 
“High” classes (H) were made up of students whose scores were 
above 100, the other six classes, composed of students with scores 
below 100, were equitably leveled and called “‘Middle-Low”’ (M-L). 
Five other classes (U), 132 students, which had taken the aptitude 
test, were not resectioned but used as a control group. Table II 
shows the Mean Scores and the Standard Deviations" of both 
tests and the grades for the three groups, (H), (ML), and (U). 


TABLE II 


Summary of Means and Standard Deviations of Semester Grades, FA1 and 
FT1, “A” for the Groups (H), (ML), and (U) of French la 















































| Grades Aptitude Achievement 
Group Cases || a 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D 
(H) 85 3.91 1.06 113 11.25 68 16.00 
(ML) 183 3.07 1.23 75 16.70 47 16.35 
(U) 132 2.96 1.29 78 22.65 49 17.25 





From the table it appears that the grades and test scores were 
considerably higher for the (H) group than for the others, indi- 
cating higher achievement. The S.D.’s are smaller, showing more 


4 The Standard Deviation (S.D. or c, sigma) is a measure of the scatter or the 
degree that the individual scores depart from the mean or average. The formula is: 
S.D.= V/ Sd?/N, or the square root of the quotient: the summation, ©, of the squares 
of the deviations, d, (the differences between single scores and the average score) 
divided by the number, N, of cases in the distribution or series of scores. Thus a 
homogeneous group will have a small $S.D. The P.E. is equal to .6745¢. 
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homogeneous grouping. The scores of the (ML) group ‘are only 
slightly less than those of the (U) group and the S.D.’s are smaller. 
The grades of the (U) group should likewise be a little above those 
of the (ML) group but are here slightly under. The figures are 
evidence that the ‘“‘High” group, when unhampered by less brilliant 
classmates, can advance to quite high achievement, and that those 
who remain after the superior students have been taken out are 
able to reach a point almost as high as that reached by undivided 
classes. 

The gain in scholastic achievement of the sectioned classes is 
shown graphically in Fig. J. As a basis of comparison, the (U) 
group of non-sectioned classes was divided hypothetically: those 
students whose aptitude scores were above 100 were called “high”; 
those below 100 were called ‘“‘middle-low.”’ Thus we obtathed two 
“high”? groups as measured by the test: one homogeneously 
grouped, the other one mixed, composed of students of all abilities. 
Likewise there were comparable two “‘middle-low” groups: one 
homogeneous, the other heterogeneous. The percents of grides of 
the hypothetical (U) groups are shown in Fig. J in column diagram 
form by heavy lines; the grades of the sectioned classes are: super- 
imposed thereon by broken lines. It is self-evident that the greater 
the number of A’s, B’s, and C’s, and the fewer the D’s and E’s, 
the greater is the scholastic gain. On the graph the distance the 
broken line, representing the sectioned classes, is above the heavy 
line in the A, B, and C columns and below in the D and E columns, 
constitutes the gains. If each of these distances be multiplied by 
its transmuted value: A=5, B=4, etc., the algebraic sum ‘livided 
by 100 (the theoretical number of students since the numbers are 
in percents) will give the gain in the fractional part of a letter 
grade. In the combined groups this algebraic sum must be divided 
by 200 since two classes of 100 each have been combined. 

The graphs show that the experimental classes gained the 
value of +.35, or about one-third of a letter-grade over thé non- 
sectioned classes. Moreover, the “‘Middle-Low” group has re- 
ceived a greater benefit from the division than the “High” group, 
since it gained +.64, nearly two-thirds of a letter-grade. (ppo- 
nents of sectioning have always claimed that average and poor 
students need the presence of their more brilliant fellows to inspire 
them to greater effort. This evidence indicates the exact oppasite: 


’ 
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Combined Groups 
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Fic. 1. Comparison of the Percents of Grades of the Experimental Classes 


of French la with Similar Hypothetical Groups from the Undivided 
Classes. 


that both groups are benefited by being separated, and the less 
brilliant much more than the superior students. 

It may be suggested that the “High” classes received high 
grades because the instructors teaching them knew they were a 
selected group; and that likewise the ‘‘Middle-Low” class received 
low grades. A comparison of the grades of the sectioned classes 
with those of other classes showed that this was not the case; but 
rather that instructors of “‘High’’ classes were inclined to be a 
little severe, and those of the ‘‘Middle-Low”’ a little lenient. 
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However, the differences in both cases were too small to affect 
materially the results shown above. 

School administrations call two years of high school French 
equivalent to two semesters of college French. Thus students 
entering college French 2a may have had two years preparation 
in one of a wide variety of high schools or two semesters in some 
college. It is self-evident that the lack of uniform objectives, the 
differences of textbooks and amounts of material covered, and the 
differences in quality of instruction will cause a wide variety in the 
quality of these students’ preparation. Usually colleges do nothing 
to find out for themselves and for the students the amount and 
quality of this previous preparation. Courses are offered as if all 
were equally prepared. Within a week or two the students are 
either well established or on the way to failure. 

The grades of high school or previous college work only indi- 
cate the success of the students in the work required. The vari- 
ability of school marks is well known, and the added variability of 
objectives and quantity of material covered makes such grades 
unreliable as an indication of future success in subsequent college 
courses. 

Entrance examinations provide one means of checking up on 
previous preparation, but they must be uniform in difficulty and 
based on similar objectives from year to year to be comparable. 
If graded by more than one individual, there will be considerable 
error due to differences of judgment on the part of the exam- 
iners. 

Standardized achievement tests, having several alternate forms 
whose equivalent difficulty has been scientifically determined, 
and which can be marked from a previously prepared key, offer 
one means of examining previous preparation on a basis of uni- 
formity of objectives and with the least error of marking due to 
subjective judgment. 

At the opening of the first semester of the year 1925-26, 271 
students of French 2a took Form ‘‘A”’ of the Iowa Placement Test 
for French Training (FT1, “‘A’’), which test is hereafter called 
(Pre), the same test taken by French 1a as a measure of achieve- 
ment at the end of the semester. These scores when correlated 
with semester grades gave a coefficient of correlation of .65+ .024. 
When divided into five groups, as above, 51 percent of the cases 
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had been correctly placed and 39 percent missed by only one 
place; or, 90 percent were within one grade above or below perfect 
placement. 

At the end of the semester the same test was given again to 
291 students of French 2a as a measure of the achievement of the 
semester, indicated by (Fin). These scores when correlated with 
grades gave a coefficient of .69+.02, .04 above the coefficient of 
the preliminary application. Fifty-one percent were correctly 
placed and 41 percent missed by one grade: 92 percent within the 
limit of + one grade. 

The two applications of the test correlated with each other 
give a coefficient of correlation of .79+.016. This is .14 above the 
coefficient of the preliminary test with semester grades. It is again 
apparent that the tests are more accurate as measures of achieve- 
ment than semester grades. 

Although no classes of French 2a were sectioned on the pre- 
liminary test, special classes to take account of individual differ- 
ences were offered and the test results used to check these differ- 
ences. Our elementary language classes meet normally four times 
a week for four credit-hours. ‘“‘Honor’’ classes had been offered in 
previous semesters, sometimes for A-students only, again for A- 
or B-students, but always meeting four days per week. Such 
classes were usually able to do extra work in reading, composition, 
and conversation, but no additional credit was given. Students 
complained that these classes required extra work which en- 
dangered their scholastic standing, their grades were no different, 
and nothing extra was gained but the additional achievement. 
There was also the danger that instructors would apply higher 
standards in judging their work. 

To meet these criticisms, a class was offered to A-students only 
which should meet three days a week but do the regular work and 
therefore receive four hours of credit. At the same time there was 
offered to deficient students, those with poor preparation or those 
who had had their preparation some years before, a class which 
would do the regular work in five days but only for four credit 
hours. Table III gives the mean scores and standard deviations of 
semester grades and both the preliminary and final tests for the 
three-day class (A), the five-day class (Z) and the regular classes 
(U). 
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TABLE III 
Summary of Means and Standard Deviations of Semester Grades, FT1, 
“A” (Pre) and FT1, “A” (Fin) for the Groups (A), (Z), and 
(U) of French 2a. 









































| Grades | Preliminary Final 
Group Cases |__| — —--—-) —— ——- 

| Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D 
NG ERA Meee ) nae See ; 
(4) | 14 | 4.68 47 || 90 | 17.15 |} 114 | 16.80 
(Z) 22 2.82 93 || 45 18.45 73 21.05 
(U) 231 ‘|| 3.64 | 1.02 | 77 23.00 || 106 | 21.80 





The regular classes gained 29 points on the second application 
of the test. At the same time the (Z) class gained 28 and the (A) 
class 24 points. But the preliminary score of the (A) class had been 
17 percent above that of the regular classes at the beginning of the 
semester and was still 8 percent above at the end, although the 
class spent only three-fourths as much time in the class room. 
rhe (Z) class had a preliminary score 58 percent of that of the 
regular classes; at the end it had a final score 69 percent of the 
score of the regular classes. The grades of the (A) class were 
130 percent of those of the regular classes; the grades of the (Z) 
class 77 percent of those of the regular classes. 

To show this gain graphically, hypothetical (A) and (Z) groups 
have been set up of students in the (U) classes whose preliminary 
scores paired identically with the scores of students in the experi- 
mental classes. Thus were obtained two groups of students of 
equal abilities as determined by the preliminary test. One group, 
heterogeneous by registration, met four days a week. Of the other 
group, homogeneous by registration, those of superior abilities 
met three days a week; those with deficient preparation met five 
days a week. In Fig. 2, as in Fig. 1, the percents of the grades of 
the hypothetical groups from the (U) classes are shown with 
heavy lines in column diagram form, and the percents of grades of 
the experimental classes are superimposed thereon with broken 
lines. The increase in percents of A’s, B’s, and C’s is considered a 
gain; the decrease in percents of D’s and E’s likewise a gain. The 
average of the transmuted values yields the gain in terms of the 
fractional part of a letter-grade. 
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Combined Groups 
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Fic. 2. Comparison of the Percents of Grades of the Experimental Classes 
of French 2a with Similar Hypothetical Groups from the Undivided 


Classes. 


The graphs show that the experimental classes together gained 


a little more than a full letter-grade. The (A) class gained 1.26, 
or one and one-fourth letter-grades. The (Z) class gained .82, or 
However, had the grades been 


four-fifths of a letter-grade. 


based on the scores of the final achievement test—a test which 
appears to have been a truer measure of the achievement of French 


2a than the grades given—the (A) class would only have gained 
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only .54 and the (Z) class .64." It is to be noted that the instructor 
of the (A) class overgraded it by .72 and the (Z) class by .18. This 
is an indication of the danger incurred by instructors of homogene- 
ous groups, the abilities of which have been predicted by the 
grouping itself. There is a danger of giving what was predicted, 
and in such classes there is all the more need for some kind of an 
objective measurement as a check on the judgments of the in- 
structors. 

It seems reasonable to say that the (A) class gained one-half 
a letter-grade and that the (Z) class gained two-thirds of a 
letter-grade. The (A) class made this gain while meeting only 
three-fourths as often as normal classes, besides doing extra- 
curricular work not necessary to describe here. It may be men- 
tioned that the full success of the five-day class was hampered by 
allowing non-registrants to visit it on the extra day for drill and 
review. It must be emphasized that the poorer class made a 
greater gain than the superior class, a tendency which was found 
true of the ‘‘Middle-Low” group of French 1a. 

For the second semester of 1925-26 two (A) classes were offered 
in French 1b (the continuation of French 1a) and one (A) class in 
French 2b. (Z) classes were not made compulsory and had to be 
cancelled for lack of sufficient registrants. Although D-students 
were not lacking, they did not care to raise their grades by taking 
an extra hour of class-room time. Since French 2b is the first 
course counted toward our major, and French 1b is preparation 
for French 2a, a compulsory five-day class for D-students might 
he justified. 

" By the regression equation, X=r—V+Me-r ~My in which in this 


instance XY is an individual grade, Y an individual test score, Mx the average 
grade of the course, My the average test score of the course, ox the S.D. of the 
average grade of the course, ay the S.D. of the average score of the course, r the 
coeflicient of correlation of grades with test scores. Substituting in the above values 
the combined data of the grades of French 2a correlated with FT1, “A” (Fin): 


¥ =.69 _ ¥+3.67—.69 oe 106. = .0312y+.36 
A=. —————— 3. J eS ), = UK 00, 

22.75 22.95 . 
lo find X, the grade of the (A) class in terms of the average final test score, sub- 
stitute 114 for y in the equation: 3.92 results. In like manner the Final test score, 
73 of the (Z) class indicates a grade of 2.64. 
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The members of the special (A) classes were required to have 
a grade of A from the previous semester. Here we may ask: 
how reliably do first semester grades predict success in the second 
semester? French 1a correlated with 1b grades gave a coefficient 
of correlation of .71+.017; French 2a grades with 2b grades, 
.75+.017. In other words, French 1a grades predicted correctly 
50 percent of French 1b grades and 94 percent within + one grade. 
French 2a grades predicted correctly 58 percent of French 2b 
grades and 97 percent within + one grade. 

The question now arises: what is the tendency of instructors to 
give the same grade to students who remain in their classes? 
The writer found 69 students of French 1 and 90 students of 
French 2 who, over a period of four years, had remained in his 
classes for consecutive semesters. The coefficient of correlation of 
first with second semester grades was .85+.03 for French 1; and 
.83+.03 for French 2. This means that 60 percent received the 
same grade and 100 percent within + one grade. These relation- 
ships for one instructor are greater than those for the courses as a 
whole between the grades of consecutive semesters. 

Registration records, however, yielded the information that 
only 40 percent of French 1 students and 46 percent of French 2 
students enrolled under the same instructor the second semester of 
1925-26. Thus the errors in semester grades and the differences 
between the judgments of instructors (not to consider the actual 
differences in achievements of the second semester over the first) 
on one-half the students of each class were greater than the 
tendency to give similar grades to former students in the other 
half of each class. 

The regression equations (see Note 12) of each course were 
applied to the average test scores of each class throughout the year 
to find the class grades which the test scores indicated. These 
grades were compared to the actual grades given by each instructor 
and the average differences found. The average grade of each 
course (special classes not included) was now compared to the 
actual grade of each class and the average differences found. This 
comparison did not take into account the actual differences that 
are known to exist between classes of the same course taught by 
the same instructor, but in the cases where the departure from the 
average was found to be positive by both methods, based on five 
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to ten classes throughout the year not all of which are likely to be 
exceptional, the results were considered evidence—not at all con- 
clusive, it is true—that the instructor marked leniently. This 
departure of the grades of individual instructors from the average 
grades of all instructors was found to range from half a letter-grade 
above to almost half a letter-grade below. The departures were 
in the same direction by both methods of comparison for twelve 
out of thirteen instructors and to a remarkably consistent degree. 

The purpose of the above data is to explain more concretely 
why there was a less degree of relationship between all first 
semester grades and all second semester grades than between the 
first and second semester grades of one instructor given to students 
enrolled in consecutive semesters. If a student happened to 
register for the second semester under an instructor about as 
lenient or severe in grading as his first semester instructor, his 
work worth A the first semester would probably receive A the 
second semester; but not if he changed from a lenient to a more 
severe grader. 

For this reason the scores of the achievement tests taken at the 
end of the first semester were used as a more dependable basis for 
pairing hypothetical groups of the regular undivided classes with 
the special three-day classes. Thus two groups were set up whose 
first semester achievement scores, student for student, were identi- 
cal. One group, homogeneously arranged, met three days a week 
and did the same work which the other group, heterogeneous 
because of uncontrolled registration, did in four days. 

The French 1b classes gained .93 which was corrected to .58; 
the French 2b class gained 1.09, which was reduced to .47 by the 
amount the class appeared to have been overgraded. Again it 
appears safe to say that the ‘‘Honor”’ three-day classes, although 
spending only three-fourths the normal time in the class-room, 
made a real gain of about one-half a letter-grade over their 
equally gifted fellows who were hampered by being in classes of 
mixed abilities where they were not urged or compelled to work 
to their full capacities. 

Data are not available for heterogeneous groups which would 
meet three days a week. It should be self-evident that the amount 
and quality of work would decrease. Likewise, classes of A-students 
have not been studied meeting four days a week. It should be 
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equally self-evident that work would increase in quantity and 
quality. For administrative reasons: the number of credit-hours 
required for a major, etc., it has been deemed wiser to permit 
superior students to do the same work for the same credit, but in 
shorter time, rather than to award extra credit for extra work. 
What is more to the point is the question: would not the output 
be more uniform if we should separate the three levels of ability, 
permit superior students to meet three times, students of average 
ability four times a week, and to require students deficient in 
preparation or ability (through no fault of theirs perhaps) to meet 
five times a week; all to do the same work and consequently to 
receive the same credit? 

An alternate form of the Iowa Placement Test for French 
Training (FT1, “‘B’’) was given at the end of the second semester 
as a part of the final examination. The grades of French 1b for 
472 students correlated with the scores of FT1, “B” yielded a 
coefficient of correlation of .71+.016. French 2b grades for 378 
students correlated with FT1, “‘B”’ gave a coefficient of correlation 
of .69+ .019. 

At the beginning of the second semester the American Council 
French Grammar Test (Selection Type), prepared by Prof. F. D. 
Cheydleur for the Modern Foreign Language Study, was given 
to 175 students of French 1b and to 161 students of French 2b. 
Alternate forms were given on consecutive days and the average 
scores of these two forms correlated with semester grades gave a 
coefficient of correlation of .56+.05 for French 1b; and .63+.048 
for French 2b. The American Council Test correlated with FT1, 
“B,” the final achievement test of the second semester, gave the 
coefficients of .60+ .048 and .72+.038 for French 1b and 2b respec- 
tively. There was, therefore, a closer relationship between the two 
tests than between the Grammar test and grades: more evidence 
of the unreliability of grades. 

Form “A” of the American Council Test correlated with 
Form “B” (343 cases) yielded a coefficient of correlation of .77+ 
015, which may be called the coefficient of reliability of the test 
in its application at this university. From other sources of much 
wider range and greater numbers, a coefficient of reliability of 
about .93 has been calculated. 

In January 1927 both forms of the Iowa Placement Test, FT1, 
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were given on consecutive days at this university to 100 students 
of French 1a and to 64 students of French 2a. The resulting 
coefficient of reliability was .935+.008. In the absence of actual 
data, the writer estimates that such a degree of reliability should 
correctly place seven or eight out of ten students and miss the 
other two or three by not more than one place. 

The writer believes that the foregoing data are sufficiently 
significant to warrant the following conclusions: 

Students of modern foreign languages should be sectioned into 
groups according to ability to learn the language. 

At the very beginning of study some test may be given to 
determine the probable success of each student, based on their 
previous language knowledge. Resectioning on this basis into two 
groups: one “High,” one “‘Middle-Low” is proposed for beginning 
students as the best arrangement for both the students involved 
and the respective instructors. Reshifting of misfits of this initial 
division should take place after the first month or the first report 
of grades. 

Standardized achievement tests of known reliability should be 
given at the time grades are to be assigned. Norms in agreement 
with the objectives of the institution concerned should be deter- 
mined and used as a supplementary evidence of achievement and 
a check on grades given. 

An achievement test should be given new students entering 
Second Year foreign language classes to enable them as well as 
their instructors to know the quality of their previous preparation. 
Such achievement tests, combined with previous grades where 
available, should be used to group Second Year students into three 
levels: “High,” “Middle,” and ‘Low.’’ Where numbers of 
students and instructors will permit, the ‘“High” should be per- 
mitted to do the work of the course in reduced time; the ‘‘Middle”’ 
should take the normal number of class meetings; the ‘‘Low”’ 
should be required, or strongly urged in a way they could not 
afford to refuse, to put extra class meetings into their program to 
permit the course being taught at a slower pace, the hope being 
that all three groups might accomplish somewhere near the same 
work. 

The question arises, how long should this situation continue? 
It is quite likely that after ‘“Low”’ sections have been offered for 
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two years none would be needed for French 2b, the fourth semester 
course. They would always be necessary for the second semester 
course, French 1b; and as long as new material is coming into third 
semester courses, French 2a, with such wide varieties of prepara- 
tion, they will continue to be valuable there. They must be made 
compulsory to be really effective. The modern student often 
prefers merely to “‘get by’’; but such students clutter up advanced 
courses and mar the temper of all concerned. 

“Honor” classes with reduced time may be offered successfully 
as early as the second semester course, French 1b. This should not 
be done for second semester students who enter after an interval 
of no study. Such “‘Honor’’ classes may continue in the third and 
fourth semester courses, but to be most effective should be com- 
posed only of students who make the highest grades and test 
scores. Enrollment should be voluntary and the achievement 
carefully safeguarded, both to prevent more severe marking or 
higher standards of judgment and to prevent over-estimate of 
worth and the creation of inflated values. Such students, inspired 
to extra reading, composition, and conversational practice to 
their full capacities, partly through morale, and the honor of the 
position, partly through stronger competition with equally keen 
minds, should have as free scope as compatible with requirements 
and prerequisites to omit intervening courses and take their 
language credits in more advanced courses. Such courses omitted 
should not be used for free credit by special examinations later 
and every case should be treated individually to ensure that the 
student is really capable of the more advanced course. 

This approaches the “democratic ideal in education as every- 
where else in life: not equal distribution to all, but equal oppor- 
tunity in proportion to capacity.’ 

James B. THARP 

University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Illinois 


3 Seashore, C. E. Sectioning Classes on the Basis of Ability, SCHOOL AND 
socIEry, 15: 353-4, April 1922. 











SPECIAL PROMOTION FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
FEW years ago it was suggested in the department of German 
at the University of Kansas that opportunity for special 

promotion might be given to superior students in elementary 
classes, provided these students could do a certain amount of 
extra work without detriment to their standing. The members 
of the department were agreed that the experiment might at least 
be made and now, after several semesters’ experience, the special 
promotion has become a fixed policy of the department. 

The procedure varies somewhat with the different teachers but 
is approximately as follows. The plan is put before the whole class 
early in the semester. All students are encouraged to do some out- 
side reading without regard to rank or promotion. Simple stories 
and easy scientific texts are suggested. In one class last semester 
practically all of the students bought voluntarily at least one book 
for supplementary reading. Most of these students reported extra 
reading, the amount varying from 10 pages to 100 pages. The 
teacher in charge of this class believes that with more systematic 
direction and more personal encouragement on the part of the 
teacher than has been possible hitherto still more reading might 
be done. 

The desirability of forming special classes for high grade stu- 
dents has been discussed in the department. It may be that a 
better solution for both teacher and students is smaller classes. 
In the class above referred to the teacher began after the first 
few weeks to meet small groups outside for special work. The 
announcement would be made, “‘All who feel the need of outside 
help may come tomorrow half an hour early—at eight o’clock.”’ 
On other days, students who wished to do extra work were invited 
to come early. Among the latter those whose rank was exception- 
ally high were encouraged to try for special promotion. These 
special promotion students continued in the regular class and, 
working independently, covered in addition the bulk of German 
2, grammar and reading. All written work was turned in to 
the teacher for correction. Occasionally the entire group met with 
the teacher for direction and instruction. Part of the reading was 
done in the Christmas vacation and between semesters, and did 
not require much assistance from the teacher. 
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On the first day of the semester, there were 27 students in the 
class referred to. Not one student dropped out. Four failed—one 
apparently because he was lazy, one from lack of language sense, 
two because of insufficient preparation. These two had had no 
foreign language in the high school. No student made D. Nine 
had a standing that justified special promotion from German 1 
into German 3. Six took the promotion. One could not take it 
because of heavy work in his major; one because he was working 
too many hours supporting himself; one for an unknown reason 
did not care for the promotion. One of the six that did take the 
promotion said that her family objected to her “skipping,’’ so 
she enrolled in both German 2 and the advanced class. Our ele- 
mentary German is open to all students of the University. The 
nine students who earned promotion include 4 Freshmen, 2 
Sophomores, 2 Juniors, and 1 Senior. 

No “credit” is given for the extra work. The student who makes 
special promotion simply has the opportunity of entering, sooner 
than he would otherwise, advanced courses in which he may be 
especially interested. For instance, majors in English literature 
are often eager to read Faust. The special promotion plan gives 
them an opportunity to get on more rapidly. The plan would seem 
to be of as great, or possibly greater, value to students majoring 
in some other subject than German. Students who have been 
obliged to put off beginning their German until the Junior year 
can with the special promotion still read Faust, under the special 
promotion plan, in the spring of their Senior year. A student 
who started German last spring was promoted to German 3, 
took German 3 and German Classics by correspondence in the 
summer and read Faust in a class on the World Cruise. 

Probably one of the most important results of special pro- 
motion is the formation of the habit of reading German independ- 
ently. Most of the special promotion students read some classic 
in the summer following their second semester. In some cases 
such students may have a second promotion in the fall. In last 
fall’s I phigenie-Nathan class all the students had had at least 
one special promotion. The class all read one additional text— 
Hermann und Dorothea. Two members had read Tell outside in 
the summer; two bought copies of Goethe’s lyrics for outside 
reading; one read Wallenstein’s Tod in the Christmas vacation. 
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It is interesting to see what can be accomplished by those 
students in the special promotion group who have heard German 
spoken in the home. One of the first students promoted by the 
department was of German parentage. She started German in 
the spring semester of her Freshman year. In the summer she 
covered all the texts prescribed for credit in fifteen hours of 
college work, including two hours of composition. This student 
had read a German newspaper before coming to college but had 
read no German books. Her major is English. Except for the 
special study of her case, she would have plodded on through 
Freshman and Sophomore classes, or, more probably, she would 
have had to drop foreign language altogether because of the 
limitation placed on the amount of elementary work. As it is, 
she has now been able to pursue, with high credit—her grade has 
never fallen below A—all of the advanced undergraduate courses 
in German. 

The plan for special promotion has been found inspiring for 
students and teacher alike. Doubtless still more can be done in 
the future than has been done in the past. Various colleges and 
universities over the country are working on the problem. But 
where is the extra time to be found and the extra energy for this 
kind of work? Well, there has been a deal of preaching about out- 
side activities ruining the student’s work. It seems now to have 
become apparent that outside activities—for instance committee 
work—ruin the teacher's work. A teacher, formerly in New 
England, now located in a mid-western school, said recently that 
the demand made on the teacher in the Middle West for outside 
activities is ‘‘devastating’” to teaching and scholarship. Some 
teachers are asking to be relieved of committees and are going 
in for teaching. To these, teaching has never before seemed so 
worth while. 

ALBERTA LINTON CoRBIN 

University of Kansas. 











































UNMAKING JACK A DULL BOY 


"THE Old Guard may believe that the Road to Learning is a 

hard journey, but the tradition of the present age demands a 
jazz band at the head of the column lest the marchers grow weary 
and drop out. And to be strictly up to date, the instructors—those 
corporals and captains and generals—are looking for some relief 
from the weary grind of trying to insinuate some language sense 
into people who study Spanish or French or German because the 
Powers-that-be decree it. 

The regular sequence of language lessons in any class is neces- 
sarily monotonous. ‘Translate one day, recite orally the next, 
translate the following one. No wonder the class reacts slowly, 
sinking daily farther into the rut when we teachers are doing our 
best to keep it pliable. Our best? Well, possibly not, for there are 
schemes that can be devised to keep the class expectant, to prevent 
them from slumping lethargically. Some of these schemes are 
here set down, not with any claim made for their originality— 
though I believe most teachers will find a few new wrinkles among 
them—but simply with the assurance that I have tried them out in 
my Spanish classes and found them workable. 

Provided it is not overdone or carried to such excesses that 
the poor students of the class develop an inferiority complex, the 
element of competition can always be counted on to enliven a 
lesson. Some teachers have a ‘‘mourners’ bench’’ in the front of 
the room dedicated to those who are poorest. Not till they can 
carry their grade above that of some of the better ones of their 
class do the black sheep have a chance to herd with the lambs. 

All sorts of contests can be devised to determine the stars. 
One is the hurdle race. As soon as the beginners have learned the 
numbers to ten or above, each is timed as he is called upon to count 
from zero to ten or twenty or even thirty as rapidly as possible. 
In order to discourage carelessness, two seconds is added to the 
clocked time for each mistake. In order to beat their classmates, 
members of my classes practiced enough to count to twenty in 
seven seconds and to thirty in twelve. Going backward takes about 
half again as long. Educators who maintain that the last thing 
with which a language student acquires familiarity is numbers 
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would be surprised to see how by this hurdle race the students 
are left with an ability to use numbers without thinking. 

Conjugating verbs orally by the same method ought to work, 
but I have not had much success with my attempts to get speed 
that way. Writing them on the board has to suffice. And for that 
purpose the most thorough review is provided by a Sliding Synop- 
sis, a device which, I have discovered, is unknown to many lan- 
guage teachers. I have the students go to the blackboard and 
write the names of the tenses vertically in this order: Infinitive; 
Present; Imperfect; Preterite; Future; Conditional; Present 
Subjunctive; Past subjunctive; Present participle; Past par- 
ticiple. 

Then I tell them to start with 1, and number the tenses con- 
secutively to six, and then start over with one again. Finally, 
giving them the infinitive, I time their performance. Suppose we 
started with 3 and hablar. The first form would be present three: 
habla. Having written down the numbers before they heard the 
verb, they would see a 4 when they reached the imperfect, and 
would write the fourth form, i.e., first person plural, hablébamos. 
Preterite 5 (2nd person plural) is called for, and future six. Con- 
ditional one (first person singular) follows, and so on. By varying 
the number with which we start, we get a new ending in each 
tense, and the constant variety keeps the student thinking, and 
avoids the monotony of all first person, or all any other person. 
When the element of speed is added, it nearly reproduces actual 
conversational conditions when a variety of subjects and tenses 
are encountered. 

If you have any recollections of the fun you used to have at 
an old fashioned spelling bee, you will realize that a similar match 
will give a welcome change in a language class. Continual moving 
up and down, jumping those who have made a mistake in the word 
you gave correctly, would cause too much confusion, however, 
and for the purpose of keeping the relative standing, I use cards 
of a convenient size (3 x 5 cards torn in half) each with a name 
on it. Originally they are arranged starting with the poorest at 
top, but as they miss and others answer correctly, I move other 
cards above them, that person who corrects each mistake jumping 
above those who gave it wrongly. Giving an extra grade or 
privilege to the two or three néarest the top at the end of a week 
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makes them struggle for the choice positions and study their 
vocabularies. 

But since spelling, in a phonetic language like Spanish, is so 
easy, I usually make the test one of vocabulary based on the lists 
they have in their series lessons or grammars, or one on verb 
forms. The sight of my pack of cards is enough to “perk”’ up the 
class even on dullest days. 

A couple of games taken over from club meetings have been 
pressed into service in my Spanish classes. In order to review a 
vocabulary we may one day start with an imagined visit to a 
drygoods store. The first one will say in Spanish: ‘I went to the 
store and bought .... ,”’ mentioning some article. The next one 
repeats the phrase, includes that word, and gives another. ‘The 
third has the two and an original one of his own, and so it con- 
tinues until some one is not able to repeat the list or to supply a 
new one of his own. Then he is out of the game as the pupil beside 
him starts again, this time visiting a grocery store, or a fruit 
market, or a book store, or even a restaurant. If the pupils are 
ever to use the language “‘practically,”’ this is the sort of vocabu- 
lary they need. 

Another exercise that the class enjoys is for one student (or 
one part of the class) to leave the room and the rest, talking in 
Spanish, of course, to decide upon some object which those outside 
shall guess. When they re-enter, they are permitted to ask any 
questions that can be answered by “Si” or ‘‘no,”’ and they con- 
tinue questioning until they guess the object. If only one goes out, 
he whose answer enabled the object to be guessed is the next one 
to leave the room. 

The English game of ‘‘Ghosts’’ can readily be adapted to the 
needs of a Spanish class. Starting with the letter “A,” each 
member of the class gives a word commencing with “A.” If he fails, 
he becomes ‘el caddver’’ though still being permitted to play. 
Then they start with ‘““B’’ and so on. When a player misses for the 
second time he becomes a demi-ghost “‘medio duende.” The third 
failure of any individual makes him a “Duende” and out of the 
game with the curse of Coventry upon him. Any one whom he 
tricks into speaking with him automatically goes one step along 
on his own road to ghostship, for each time anything is said. Ii 
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he has made no mistake before, he becomes un cadédver, if one, 
medio duende, and if two, un duende and out of the game. 

There do not seem to be many devices for varying the reading 
practice. When we are studying a play, we usually assign each part 
to a different member of the class while still another reads the 
stage directions. Occasionally we act out scenes before the other 
students, though the actors stick rather close to their text books, 
ordinarily. The element of competition may enter in by stipulating 
that a student is allowed to keep that part only as long as he makes 
no mistakes in pronunciation or interpretation. As soon as he 
makes the error, he is stopped and some one else is asked to read 
the part (or the paragraph). To keep the class on the alert, the 
lirst person to indicate by raising his hand that a mistake has been 
made, may be allowed to replace the reader. If the attempted 
correction be faulty, he might be penalized by being compelled 
to detect two errors before being allowed to substitute. 

This is not the place to go into the staging of plays. There are, 
unfortunately, very few good one-act plays available in Spanish. 
The collections of easy playlets that have so far come to my hand 
are, for the most part, pointless, and often written in “‘Gringo 
Spanish.’’ At Miami we do use them occasionally, and the actors 
say they get much benefit out of memorizing their parts. Still, 
when this particular teacher looks back on the plays he has coached 
and discovers that all but one of them were followed by the 
engagement of some who took part, and one resulted in marriage, 
he wonders whether all the benefits were scholastic. 

Some of the teachers use folk songs in their classes. The strains 
of “Au clair de la lune’ and “Tannenbaum” re-echo frequently 
through the halls here, but though with the aid of a Victrola I do 
sometimes talk to the classes about Spanish and South American 
music, it takes courage of a sort I do not possess to try to teach 
them singing as well as Spanish. For those who are brave, however, 
Silver Burdett publishes a book of Canciones Populares containing 
words and music of many catchy and simple songs. 

We do use poetry, however, or at least verse, in addition to 
that which the classes commit to memory. Many a teacher of 
English has seen how verse writing helps to increase and render 
flexible a vocabulary. The same thing is true in the writing of 
Spanish verse which, by the way, is much easier. In poetry of 
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assonance where rio, tiro, dirijo, and municipios rime, the matter 
of length of line is the only real difficulty. And so, after a short 
explanation about the rime scheme in Spanish and a little about 
meter, I have had even first year classes with not more than a dozen 
weeks of instruction write passable rimes of four lines and more. 
Here is one representing the unaided (and first) attempts of a 
Freshman girl just before Christmas: 
Nostalgia. 

No puedo hacer nada, 

No me gusta escribir; 

Sufro de nostalgia: 

A mi casa quiero ir. (Ruth Walker) 

These are some of the possible variants in class work. Naturally 
too frequent use of any of them will defeat their purpose. It will 
never do to make the students think they are playing at language 
study. In spite of the many get-rich-quick and get-learned-quick 
methods which fill the advertising pages of modern magazines, 
no one has yet shown how a foreign language can be learned well 
without hard work. And one of the marks of a good teacher con- 
tinues to be an ability to make the subject interesting while pre- 
venting it from appearing so easy that it presents no challenge 
to hard work. None of us has any intention of making the modern 
language course a stamping ground for the loafer, or a glorified 
play period. After all, all play and no work causes just as much 
detriment to Dull Jack as the program which made him dull in 
the beginning. 

WILLIS KNAPP-JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 




















LE FRANCAIS TEL QU’ON LE PARLE OU 
LE BEAU FRANCAIS 
MESDAMES, MESSIEURS: 

OUR boucler ‘‘en douceur” cette premiére journée laborieuse 

du Congrés qui vousa réunis sinombreux, le présent conférencier 
fut prié de parler en francgais pendant vingt minutes sur /e frangats 
tel qu’on le parle ou le beau francais. Si ses paroles sont comprises, 
il espére qu’on y trouvera quelques idées plaisantes; si le fil au 
contraire s’en perd, puisse sa voix ne point interrompre une douce 
somnolence! 

Le frangais se parle—nous autres maitres de frangais l’oublions 
presque, qui n’entendons que balbutier nos éléves! On dit méme 
que les Frangaises nées muettes en sont par la estimées imparfaites, 
que leurs maris n'ont de cesse qu’ils leur aient fait vibrer les cordes 
vocales! Que le miracle ait lieu, ces artistes géniales, sans aucun 
entrainement, vous parlent chiffons intarissablement, impitoyable- 
ment. Quel concert—au sens politique du mot!—Le frangais se 
parle, mais si diversement: le conducteur du train lance son appel 
en avalant la moitié des noms de destination, le vendeur de 
primeurs module sa phrase, en fait une chanson personnelle par la 
mélodie et le timbre qui devient inoubliable: les consonnes s’y 
déforment capricieusement! Le camelot crie hativement son seul 
mot: Presse! Echo d’Paris, raccourcit 4 deux syllabes: l’Intran. 
(Intransigeant). La fillette, comme maman, poursuit avec sa 
poupée la trame variée et continue de son babil. Monsieur 
Longuet ne vaut guére mieux qui pour jaser ‘‘a toujours l'oeil 
au guet”’ 

Jamais son babil ne tarit et ses bonjours méme ont deux heures 

Il crie 4 tous ceux qu’il poursuit dans la rue ou dans leurs 

demeures 

Encore un instant mon ami, je ne t’ai dit ¢a qu’a demi! 

Le charlatan sur son tréteau s’époumonne et s’étourdit soi- 
méme, les écoliers discutent haut, les professeurs arrondissent 
leurs périodes, le poéte dit ses vers, l’énerguméne hurle et tempéte, 
le cocher héle sa haquenée, le politique insinue son idée: tout 
cela, c’est du frangais, méme ce que je viens de dire! Mais ‘‘c’est 
le ton qui fait la chanson.’”’ Nos maitres nous répétaient que si 
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l’anglais se siffle, l'italien se chante, le francais se parle. L’histoire 
littéraire de France compte parmi ses grands noms des causeurs 
émérites. Qui ne préte aujourd’hui encore l’oreille au caquet 
littéraire et mondain de Mme de Sévigné, Voltaire n’a point tu 
sa voix gréle, Anatole France est tout babil. 

En passant, souvenons-nous que l’auguste Académie Frang¢aise 
consacre de nombreuses heures aux questions de langue. On 
discute, on pése les mérites du demandant et l’on vote: monsieur 
“bluff” venant d’outre Manche ou d’outre-mer a trouvé l’autre 
jour porte close. Peut-étre, habillé 4 la francaise, flanqué par 
exemple de neuf ou de /’oeuf sera-t-il admis? On sourit de ces 
hésitations des vieillards immortels. Leur sabot ne réussit pas 
longtemps 4a ralentir la glissée inévitable du langage. Pourtant ce 
rdle qu’ils jouent est le seul logique. Le peuple sans songer jamais 
aux décisions des arbitres parle sa langue, la crée, la transforme en 
y exprimant sa vie, chose changeante et fluide par excellence. 
Les créateurs littéraires aussi, en tant qu’ils veulent exprimer la 
vie contemporaine et serrer de prés ses manifestations sont tenus 
de parler la langue du jour. Sans doute ils ne doivent pas employer 
leur invention créatrice 4 la recherche des néologismes mais, au 
contraire, fidéles gardiens des beaux vocables, s’en servir et ainsi 
retarder l’oubli qui menace certains: noble tache encore que 
presque vaine. 

On a souvent remarqué combien les questions de langue in- 
téressent et méme passionnent les esprits réfléchis en France. 
J imagine—car cela me parait tout naturel,—qu’il en va de méme 
ailleurs. Un critique de valeur a dit non sans raison qu’il y a dans 
tout vrai écrivain un grammairien. I] entendait par grammaire la 
connaissance délicate et profonde des ressources de la langue bien 
plus que des régles codifiées sechement. Un changement significatif 
et de bonne augure est survenu dans I’attitude des experts vis-a-vis 
de la grammaire. Alors que |’école primaire, par un enseignement 
inintelligent et rébarbatif faisait de la grammaire comme un 
épouvantail aux petits Frangais, leur inspirait une horreur sainte 
de cette fameuse ‘‘régle des participes’’ et autres chinoiseries, 
qu’une faute d’orthographe était flagellée presque comme un vice, 
aujourd’hui on s’attache 4 faire comprendre en lisant dans les 
textes les soi-disant irrégularités. Quel bonheur pour ces jeunes 
écoliers de nos jours de lire, de la main méme de Vaugelas dont les 
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arrétés nous étaient présentés jadis sans commentaires et soule- 
vaient immanquablement nos rires moqueurs: ‘‘Dans les doutes de 
la langue, il vaut mieux consulter les femmes et ceux qui n’ont 
pas étudié que ceux qui sont bien scavants en la langue Grecque 
et en la Latine.’’ Malherbe lui-méme dont les vers n’ont rien de 
folichon leur dit “Je défendrai toujours la pureté de la langue 
francaise.’’ En lisant l’aimable Sévigné, ils verront les caprices 
orthographiques de cette plume si déliée. Lamartine ne se faisait 
pas de cheveux non plus a mettre l’orthographe. Anatole France 
dit qu’il est absurde d’enseigner l’orthographe. La savent, selon 
Remy de Gourmont, ceux qui ont besoin de la savoir. Tout le 
monde sait que les Académiciens pas plus que les mortels ne sont 
infa‘llibles & cet égard; on conte méme que le duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier dans sa lettre de candidature a |l’Académie écrivit 
‘“accadémie.” 

La demi-science des maitres est responsable de nombreuses 
défectuosités de prononciation: l’un aurait prononcé Fotkse pour 
Foics. Le Mance pour Le Mans. Si cela continue, disait Anatole 
France on fera bient6t compter aux enfants sur leur cink doigts 
(5 doigts). Ce pédantisme néfaste trouble le cours du langage. 
De méme parfois l’éloquence académique se permet des prononcia- 
tions arbitraires telles que l’articulation distincte de deux consonnes 
identiques successives. 

Laissons-la ces pédants et écoutons parler le menu peuple. II 
suit obscurément, instinctivement les lois profondes qui ont régi 
le francais dés les origines jusqu’a notre époque et qui tendent 
toutes 4 le rendre maniable et facile 4 prononcer. L’élision opére 
aujourd’hui comme autrefois: soucoupe—s’coupe; li bref—e: 
Emilie-Emelie ou Melie; u—u: Eustache, Eugéne— Ustache, 
Ugéne; o-e: ancolie-anquelie, hanap-henap. En Bretagne ai de 
faire s’élide devant l’accent: nous f’sons, je f’sais. 

Les syllabes tendent toutes 4 prendre la méme longueur. II 
n'y a plus de différence de son entre: la douceur de |’amour et la 
douce heure de l’amour. Les enfants traitent le pluriel de bon- 
homme comme celui de bonbonne: des bonhommes. C’est l’oreille 
qui décide en souveraine. Les laides terminaisons péjoratives du 
reste—de verbes tels que rimasser, trainasser ont rendu ridicule 
'imparfait du subjonctif des verbes en er partout ailleurs qu’a 
la forme en @t. 
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Le besoin d’uniformité crée méme de nos jours des formes ré- 
guliéres nouvelles 4 cété des anciennes: ainsi mouler (moudre) 
yeuter ou méme zieuter A coté de voir. L’enfant demande a buver, 
répéte vous disez etc. La négation est déja réduite dans le parler. 
C’est évidemment a l’impératif qu’on s’est mis d’abord a supprimer 
le ne: T’en fais pas. Bouge pas. Sur vas-y la négation populaire 
est vas-y pas. Le pronom sujet qu’on écrit i/ ne s’entend que y: 
y m’a prété, quelle heure est-y? plait-y. 

Le grain s’moud-y? Le grain s’moud 

L’habit s’coud-y? L’habit s’coud. 
Car la consonne finale selon un des plus vieux principes phoné- 
tiques doit tomber. Si l’on entend buf plus tandis comme s’ils 
s’écrivaient butte, plusse, tandisse, cette prononciation révéle une 
influence méridionale. 

A cété de la masse de mots que le peuple au cours de son his- 
toire a employés, qu’il a transformés inconsciemment du latin et 
qui constituent la souche pure de la langue, les parlers étrangers 
ont donné et continuent 4 donner un certain nombre de termes. 
Le génie naturalisant du francais a enlevé leur physionomie exo- 
tique a4 la plupart. Redingote sonne aussi purement frang¢ais que 
cagote. Qui reconnaitrait en poulie, taquet, beaupré, trousse, 
poudingue, tunnel, des mots anglais? 

Les Frangais du Canada francisent de nombreux termes courant 
de l’anglais. En voici quelques exemples amusants: 


township trompechipe 
Sommerset Ste.-Morisette 
Stanford Sainte-Folle 
bother badrer 

boat baute 

bun bonne 

log logue 

pudding poutine 


Comment revétir 4 la francaise tramway? On trouve déja 
tramvé ou tramoué. Tramevére ne serait-il pas meilleur? 
yacht deviendrait yaute comme _j’éte 


blockhaus blocausse chausse 
dead-heat didide splendide 
starter starteur 


steamer stimeur 
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smoking smoquine coquine 
club clube tube 
cottage cotage potage 
jockey joquet coquet 
tennis ténisse génisse 
waterproof vaterprouffe esbrouffe 
high-life higuelife calife 
five o'clock fivocloque 


Qui se douterait a lire le mot /irlie si joliment frangais que c’est 
l'anglais early. Il désigne une variété de pommes de terre hatives. 
Un jardinier fit de la Rose Harry Cower, la rose haricot vert! 
Ces déformations, toutes fantaisistes qu’elles sont souvent, 
s'‘écartent rarement du vrai génie de la langue. On sent le besoin 
de ramener l’inconnu au connu: 

du laudanum c’est de l’eau d’Anon 


une voix de Stentor une voix de Centaure 
la taie d’oreiller la téte d’oreiller 

une rouelle de veau ruelle de veau 
saupoudrer sous-poudrer 

bien découplé bien découpé 

écharde écharpe 

vénéneux venimeux 

initiation iniation 


On peut poser ce principe que la langue livrée a elle-méme 
se transforme mais ne peut se déformer. I] faut ainsi admettre 
avec joie les innovations populaires: gosse, gobeur, gaffe, écoper. 

C’est dans l’argot que le peuple exprime librement son invention 
verbale. I] s’y sent a l’aise comme en terre d’exploration. Que ses 
créations s’imposent, bientdt elles entrent dans la langue. 

Ainsi l’usage argotique de boule: il perd la boule, de quille 
dans: il s’est fait mal 4 la quille, menace aujourd’hui l’existence 
des mots téte et jambe. Ces termes-la évincérent jadis les dérivés 
directs du latin. La derniére guerre a créé ou recréé un nombre 
considérables de termes. Bien peu sans doute prendront racine. 
Remarquons en passant l’expression si pittoresque: manger du 
singe 4 rapprocher de l’ancienne: manger de la vache enragée. 

Les puristes s’alarment souvent 4 tort. Le grand Racine dé- 
fendait 4 son fils l'emploi du verbe recruter, qui pourtant est de 
bonne formation. Aujourd’hui protestera-t-on contre pédaler qui 
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remplace avantageusement monter 4 bicyclette? Il] faut avoir 
confiance dans la sureté de l’instinct linguistique populaire. 
réduit les verbes pronominaux et dit promener pour se promener, 
cavaler pour se cavaler, il suit en cela une vieille tendance de la 
langue. II dit Volontiers estatue car, 4 l'exception de stance, stuc, 
stylet, la formation populaire ignore 4 l’initiale le groupe st. 
Presque tous les changements de sons se font, inconsciemment 
toujours, dans une stricte obéissance aux lois phonétiques qui ont 


présidé 4 la formation de la langue. Ainsi: 
r et | sont interchangeables: 


morue moulue Angora Angola 
letn 
libeau niveau colucula quenouille 


et inversement 
Bononia Bologna quaternoniem carillon. 


La relation c.p:g.b donne le mot bien formé de gober a cété 


de couper. 


cett 
tarquois carquois 
amitié amiquié (A Orléans) 
Déja en Latin 
quinque quintus 
taberna caverna 
pacquelin patelin 
Au Canada 
quille tille cacao catao 
tabac tabafiére 
Les sons complexes sont simplifiés 
Pour luxe on entend lusque 
exquis esquis 
excuse escuse 
Luxembourg Lustembourg 
prétexte prétexe 


Le genre de certains mots est changé par le peuple. Pour lui 
carbonate, acabit, 4ge, argent sont féminins. I] n’hésite pas 4 se 


servir de noms en qualité d’adjectifs: 
C’est un type farce 

Un garcon flegme (flemme) comme on a dit: 
Qu’elle est cruche, cette fille. 


S’il 
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Il n’y a pas jusqu’a la faute si fréquente: le cheval @ mon 
pére qui ne remonte aux premiers jours de la langue et qui s’appuie 
du reste sur l'idée de possession exprimée par étre 4. 

En dernier lieu, mentionnons une source troublante qui menace 
la pureté de la langue. C’est du grec que sont tirées les racines des 
termes scientifiques, médicaux voire commerciaux. Toute cette 
terminologie qui s’allonge au fur et & mesure que les sciences 
progressent, entre, pourrait-on dire, toute faite dans la langue 
sans que le peuple y ait mis la main. Elle présente ainsi un caractére 
hétérogéne et, dans la plupart de ses spécimens, inesthétique. Le 
langage scientifique parait ainsi, 4 premiére vue, étranger et 
rébarbatif. Le mal est sans doute sans reméde puisque le méme 
phénoméne s’est produit pour la plupart des langues modernes. 
Le poéte moderne qui fera le’ “De Natura rerum”’ nouveau sera en 
présence d’une difficulté énorme puisque les termes mémes des 
sciences sont sans beauté. 

Quelle fortune ont eu les vocables gréco-frangais! Ce scope qui 
a formé tant de noms d’instruments, graphe, logie. 

Il y avait pourtant dans la langue assez de ressources pour 
exprimer les idées nouvelles puisque par la métaphore on fait servir 
le méme mot a des idées variées. Ainsi au lieu de ¢élescope, on dit, 
un moment, et fort bien, cylindre; tuyau, tube auraient pu servir. 
Bateau 4 vapeur figure encore dans quelques dictionnaires sous le 
terme pyroscaphe, horrible; bateau fumée était tout aussi bon et 
plus poétique. Le vieux mot brdlot aurait facilement pu trans- 
mettre l’idée nouvelle. Au lieu de locomotive, au son bizarre, les 
Genevois disaient la jument noire. Ce qui est bicyclette pour 
i’ homme instruit est pour l’ouvrier la bécane, joli mot. Le malheur 
est que le public gobeur ait la passion des mots 4 teinture savante 
et que les polysyllabes énigmatiques flattent sa vanité. Aussi les | 
prospectus commerciaux pullulent-ils de formations baroques, 
extraordinaires telles que: cinérostrope, taxidermiste, (empailleur). 
Le vitrier est un vitrologue, du papier-cuir est du papier skytogéne! 
Un critique frangais dit du vacuum cleaner ‘‘c’est un chef-d’oeuvre 
de la sauvagerie linguistiqus.” 

Parfois d’heureuses rencontres sont 4 noter: nettine, lampaline; 
les suffixes o/ et ose sont bien sonnants: dentol, glucose. 

Anatole France s’est moqué du jargon des médecins dans “‘La 
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Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme muette.”’ Les médecins 
du temps de Moliére parlaient latin, les nétres s’expriment en grec! 

Pourtant quels jolis mots déguisaient pour nos péres les laides 
maladies: pourpre, grenouillette, mal rose, mal caduc, mal St. 
Antoine. La botanique populaire présente un véritable trésor 
verbal, ou certaine fleur, la clematis vitalba (la viorne) recoit une 
centaine d’appellations différentes. Voici la consolation des voya- 
geurs, la goutte de sang, la paquerette, la Jeannette, le passe- 
velours. 

Buffon, le grand naturaliste qui écrivait une langue pure, aurait 
un haut le corps 4 entendre nommer l’oiseau-mouche orthor- 
rhynque. Le conseil de Ronsard: ‘Tu practiqueras bien souvent 
les artisans de tous mestiers” garde sa valeur: 1a s’est conservée 
une langue pure. La vénerie, le blason, la marine ont des vocabu- 
laires admirables. Jules Verne a eu tort de trop emprunter aux 
termes de marine anglais. 

Sur les mots savants entrés de bonne heure, la langue a pro- 
cédé 4 Ja suppression des lettres parasitaires. Le peuple continue 
a élaguer. 

De asthme phtisie il fait asme_ tésie 

hectique a donné étique qui s’est conservé 
térébenthine donne le joli mot tourmentine 
au lieu de bibliothéque on trouve bibliotiére 


éclipe pour éclipse 
catéchime catéchisme 
chérugie chirurgie 
plurésie pleurésie 
rumatisse rhumatisme 
cangréne gangréne 
cataplasse cataplasme 
cataclisse cataclysme 
trésoriser thésauriser 


Les vilains termes du systéme métrique, que le peuple d’instinct 
repousse deviendraient moins impopulaires 4 perdre leur allure 
grecque. Kilo par exemple écrit guilot serait plus frangais. 

Pour conclure ces quelques réflexions sur le parler populaire 
de France qui 4 certains égards est loin de la langue des grands 
artistes verbaux du passé mais dont la qualité vivante et indigéne, 
sous la plume d’un nouveau Rabelais pourrait traduire en beauté 
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réaliste notre monde moderne, le conférencier n’a plus qu’a ren- 
voyer ses auditeurs aux beaux livres de Darmesteter (La Vie des 
Mots) et Gourmont (L’ Esthétique de la langue frangaise) auxquels 
il a emprunté la plupart de ses exemples, 4 les remercier de leur 
patience bienveillante et & se souvenir du dicton: 


Trop et trop peu gatent tous les jeux. 


PAuL E. JAcos 
University of Illinois 











THE WORLD FEDERATION MEETS 


No doubt there are some members of our Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers who are not entirely familiar with the 
aims and character of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. This must be the case, or there would have been far more 
language teachers at the Second Biennial Conference of the 
Federation, held August 7-12 at the University of Toronto. 
There were apparently not more than a slim baker’s dozen of 
modern language devotees present among all the three or four 
thousand delegates, relatives, and friends. Yet the Federation 
discussed matters of vital importance to every language teacher 
who has vision beyond the confines of his one speech group—and, 
I take it, we all pretend to such vision. 

Let me name some of the groups which met for discussion of 
world problems: Health, Illiteracy, Education of Behaviour, 
Problem Child and Adolescence, Secondary Education, Elemen- 
tary School Education, Co-operation (international), History, 
Sports, Military training, Instruments of International Amicable 
Relations, Adult Education, Moving Pictures, International 
Correspondence of School Children, Library Service, Kindergarten 
and Pre-School, Geography, Country Youth and Country School, 
Social Adjustment, Handicapped Children, Humane Education, 
Colleges and Universities, International Educational Exchange, 
and several others. Each of these groups had an eager following, 
and some of them had to meet a number of times in order to give 
even a partially adequate opportunity for discussion. Of particular 
interest to language teachers was the speech of one of the pro- 
ponents of the international language, Esperanto. This was an- 
swered by an advocate of Ido. While they were not entirely agreed 
as to the specific instrument of international speech, they both 
showed that such a language could be used very effectively in 
conferences involving many nations and that neither language 
required a prolonged effort to learn well enough for such use. 
Here is a matter that may well demand an increasing interest on 
our part. 

In the original announcements of the Conference a group on 
the International Aspects of Modern Language Teaching was 
proposed. Practically no interest was manifested by language 
teachers in this announcement—I judge they were unconscious of 
it—and the group was to all intents and purposes dropped. Oppor- 
tunity was given language teachers to discuss their problems in the 
group on Secondary Education and related groups, though I heard 
of only one other than myself who accepted this opportunity. I 
had the pleasure of emphasizing the living and spoken language as 
the aim of every effective language teacher today, the communi- 
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cation between nationalities thus established, the interchange of 
national ideology via the novel, the play and verse, whether read 
in class or seen on the stage. It was also my pleasure to point out 
that we language teachers realized our deficiencies, and that the 
more conscientious of us were honestly trying to correct them. We 
realized that from time to time we had been passionate exponents 
of a single national culture rather than international students 
seeking to foster a better understanding and a deeper sympathy 
between all nations. In my heart I was not quite sure of this pro- 
fessional contrition on our part, but I felt that it was only fair to 
give us the benefit of any possible deubt. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter, and it will do none of us 
any damage to stop in the midst of our worship of Louis XIV, 
Sprachwissenschaft or Rodrigo, Diaz de Vivar to ask ourselves 
whether the net result of our teaching is to broaden the viewpoint 
of the student or to tie him up with one more national thread. Are 
we presenting our national literatures fairly and honestly or are 
we merely propagandizing for our own interests? The World 
Federation of Education Associations stands whole-heartedly for 
national honesty and international fairness, as was brought out 
again and again in these meetings. 

Some advocates of the World Federation might say that it is 
working for Peace, as undoubtedly it is. Yet it goes far beyond 
mere objective peace; it aims as nearly at the fulfilment of the 
Christian doctrine of ‘“‘love thy neighbor as thyself’? as is at 
present humanly possible in an association of its tremendous size. 

Of course I shall be accused of exaggerating and of being ob- 
viously prejudiced in favor of an -ism. Very well; I shall make no 
impassioned defence of my statements, but I shall ask that, in all 
fairness, the next biennial meeting of this Federation shall receive 
adequate representation of language teachers who can judge for 
themselves what it is worth. 

I cannot close this brief report without expressing heartiest 
appreciation of the numerous courtesies extended by the Canadians 
in charge of local arrangements. A trip to Niagara Falls was 
provided by the provincial government, a gigantic pageant called 
‘The Heart of the World” was staged especially for the Federation, 
and a wonderful evening of music was provided by the Canadian 
National Exhibition Chorus consisting of over two thousand voices. 
Such functions were tremendously impressive and acted as a de- 
lightful background for the meetings themselves, constituting, as 
they did, a practical application of the spirit enunciated by the 
Conference. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 

















Notes and News 











Note: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his 
attention to matters suitable for inclusion in this department. 


Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, develop- 
ments in education affecting the modern languages, meetings of 
language teachers—these are of particular interest to our readers; 
but there are many other happenings of which language teachers 
would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such com- 
munications to the Managing Editor. 


The Modern Language Association of America will hold its 
next annual meeting under the auspices of the University of Louis- 
ville at Louisville, Ky., December 28, 29, 30, 1927. Full informa- 
tion may be had of the Secretary, Professor Carleton Brown, 
New York University. 

At the same time and place, the Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South will holda deferred meet- 
ing (the last one was at Chicago in May 1925) under the general 
chairmanship of E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages in 
the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. There will be a dinner in the even- 
ing of December 28, a general meeting in the morning of the 29th, 
at which reports and conclusions of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study will be presented, and sectio n 1 meetings in the afternoon 
of the same day, presided over by A. G. Bovée of Chicago for 
French, B. Q. Morgan of issenin for German, Stephen L. 
Pitcher of the St. Louis igh Schools for Spanish. Those interested 
will please note that all the railways have allowed convention 
rates for this meeting—i.e. fare and one-half for the round trip. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study, which has been doing 
a heroic work in its survey of conditions affecting the teaching and 
study of our subjects in the United Stat es and Canada, has now 
reached the stage where significant and tangible results of its 
labors are beginning to appear. During the summer we welcomed 
the ‘‘Graded Spanish Word Book” compiled and edited by Milton 
A. Buchanan, of the Canadian Committee, and pub i 
University of Toronto Press. Similar word-counts fo or Fret 
German are in preparation, and should be issued during the cur- 
rent academic year. Fur rther publications initiat be and r 
by the Study are: a 78-page report on “The (post-scholasti 
Reading of Modern Foreig gn Languages” by M. V. O’Shea of th 
University of Wisconsin, who examines, on the basis o ) 
answers to a careful questionnaire, the extent to which modern 
languages are actually used by graduates of high schools and col- 
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leges. This report is published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Then there is ‘‘A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern 
Foreign Languages” by G. T. Buswell of the University of Chicago 
(100 pages), based upon a detailed examination of the eye- 
movements of a small number of selected subjects. Finally there 
isa stout volume (339 pages) dealing with ‘New York Experiments 
with New-Type Modern Language Tests” by Ben D. Wood, 
Director of the Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research in 
Columbia University. Both of the latter are published by the 
Macmillan Company. All three of these publications are of great 
interest to all who have to do with instruction in modern foreign 
language, and it is to be hoped that they will be widely studied 
and carefully digested. The office of the Study, 561 West 116th 
Street, New York City, will be glad to distribute copies of these 
publications free as long as the fairly substantial supply of them 
holds out. Interested teachers should write for copies without 
delay. 

**Das Deutsche Echo” joins the ranks of the modern language 
periodicals intended for supplementary reading of the high school 
student, and fills a long felt want. Since the discontinuance of 
‘Aus Nah und Fern,” German teachers have lacked this help 
in their teaching, and there have been many inquiries for a peri- 
odical which they could put into the hands of their students. 
“Das Deutsche Echo” is the answer. It is attractively printed 
on a page about 13 x 10 inches, is well illustrated, and is capably 
edited by Adolf Busse, assisted by G. Kartzke and W. Rumpf, all 
experienced German teachers. It will appear in 10 issues at a 
price of 10 cents per number, with a discount for large orders. 
The publisher is B. Westermann, 13 West 46th Street, New York, 
who will be glad to send sample copies on request. 

**El Estudiante de Espafiol” seems to have found many friends 
in the first year of its existence, and indeed it presents a very 
attractive appearance. It publishes eight issues a year at $1, 
with a discount rate for bulk subscriptions. The publisher is 
J. E. de Mier, 2 Duane Street, New York. 

“La Prensa” again offers prizes totalling $3500 for excellence 
in Spanish studies. Details may be had on inquiry of ‘‘La Prensa,’ 
245 Canal Street, New York. 

‘The most valuable private collection of old Spanish books 
in the world”’ has been acquired by the University of Pennsylvania 
in the purchase of some 1200 volumes collected by Hugo A. Ren- 
nert, Professor of Romance Languages at that university. 

_ The present chaos in English speech will be the chief concern 
of a new International Council of English, whose executive con- 
sists of nine members from the British empire, and nine from 
America, with an American secretary. The council is expected 
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to make recommendations both as to pronunciation and usage in 
English, and its action will be awaited with much interest. 

Let us “‘practice” and not “‘drill,” urges the Journal of Educa- 
tion (N. E.) ‘‘To drill is to bore” is the punning slogan adopted by 
the Journal some forty years ago. We think this much ado about 
a little thing. The alert and resourceful teacher can drill her pupils 
without boring them, and it doesn’t matter much what you call 
the process. However, it is practice that makes perfect, and so we 
pass the suggestion along for what it may be worth. 

The Harvard School of Education will no longer confer an 
M.A. or a Ph. D. in Education, but has decided to give a Master 
and a Doctor in Education, both of which degrees, it is claimed, 
will be conferred only for decidedly superior and concentrated 
work in that field. 

The Eleonora Duse Fellowship, it is announced, has been 
awarded to Georze Lewis Doty of Albion College and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Two other Italian fellowships announced in the 
August number of Italica, but without a statement as to their 
source, are one for study in Italy, awarded to Miss Jean Phyllis 
Black, and one for study in the United States, awarded to Angelo 
Patrassi, now doing research work at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Will some interested reader volunteer to send us a critical 
comment on a new British publication? It is written, we believe, 
by a M. Stéphan and published by the University of London 
Press, though we cannot find the title. It is claimed that this book 
will enable the beginner to speak French fluently in two to three 
months. Further editorial comment seems superfluous. 





Foreign Notes 











Compulsory Irish still agitates Erin. At present education and 
religion cannot be separated in the Free State. The Roman Catho- 
lics accept the ideal of a bilingual Ireland, whereas the Protestants 
do not. So far the Government appears unaware of this cleavage, 
or has determined to adhere to the Roman Catholic point of view, 
and the Protestants protest in vain. 

Oral mastery of French was recently stressed in an important 
address by the Headmaster of Rugby, who urged parents to insist 
that more thorough oral instruction be given their children in 
the preparatory schools. He mentioned the well-known circum- 
stance that it is easier for a child of nine to acquire a fluent and 
faultless pronunciation than for a boy of fifteen. The difficulty 
in the way of reform is economic, but apparently not insuperable. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


Limitation of women students at Oxford University is ap- 
parently an accomplished fact, the vote of convocation having been 
229 to 164. The general argument is that both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have limited accommodations, and that unrestricted 
admission of women would destroy their traditional character and 
ethos. The proposed ratio for Oxford is four men to one woman. 
It is contended that the question of university education for Eng- 
lish women will have to be taken up on a national basis, possibly 
leading to the establishment of one or more universities primarily 
for women. 

Only one woman occupies a professor’s chair in all Germany, 
according to the Journal of Education (N. E.), which states that 
there are four in Italy, and mentions the long list of women pro- 
fessors in this country. Comparisons of educational conditions 
in Germany and the United States are frequently misleading, 
because our American institutions operate on such a totally dif- 
ferent basis. The German university is a graduate school, with 
not more than two or three professors and instructors in a given 
department. Hence the total number of professors’ chairs in all 
Germany does not equal the number of “professorships” in half 
a dozen of our leading universities. As a further consequence, 
promotion to a professorship in Germany is very slow indeed. 
But a considerable number of women have secured permission 
to lecture in German universities during recent years, thus meeting 
requirements at least as exacting as those for an assistant profes- 
sorship in an American university. 

A tour of the North of England was enjoyed this last spring by 
about 20 boys from the Cathedral school at Liibeck, noted for its 
experimental work and for its performances of mystery plays. 
This visit was made in return for a similar visit to Germany by 
boys of Castelford Secondary school. The German visitors, who 
were about 18 years of age, gave German plays, folksongs, and 
dances. 

The University of Perugia, Italy, entered in July on the second 
academic year of its new administration. Its title is the Royal 
Italian University for Foreigners, and its aim is to spread abroad 
a fuller and more accurate knowledge of Italy and her people. The 
work of the university is in two divisions. (I) Public lectures, to 
which Italians are admitted, (a) on Italian culture, (b) on Italian 
history, politics, literature, art, etc., including lectures on Etrus- 
cology, especially appropriate for Perugia. The lecturers are drawn 
from Italy’s best. (II) Courses reserved for foreigners and covering 
a wide field open to selection. Students are given considerable ad- 
vantages: reduced railway and living rates, free admission to 
museums, besides a cordial welcome on the part of university 
authorities and townspeople. 
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Exchange of French and Austrian students is being actively 
pushed by several Austrian bodies. The plan is to house French 
students with families of Australian students, and vice versa. 
This is a vacation plan, and looks rather to acquaintance with 
land and people than any formal study. 

Scholastic correspondence is to be fostered in France by a new 
Bureau de la Correspondance scolaire internationale, 41, rue 
Gay-Lussac, Paris. Good work along this line had already been 
done by the Correspondance interscolaire de Croix-Rouges de la 
Jeunesse, 2, Avenue Velasquez, Paris, through whose efforts 
French youth has been corresponding with 56 different nations 
We regard this pupil-correspondence as one of the most effective 
agencies for the promotion of international peace. 

The grand prize for literature of the French academy (10,000 
fr.) has been awarded to Joseph de Pesquidoux, the grand prize 
for the novel (5000 fr.) went to the journalist and actor Joseph 
Kessel for his short-story volume ‘Pure Hearts.’ 

A prize of 30,000 fr. for literature, established by representa 
tives of the French manufacturers of luxuries, has been awarded 
to Gabriel Reuilland, especially for his novels “On Trial,” “‘The 
Harlot,” and “The Naked Man.” 

The monument to Heine by the Dutch sculptor van Hasselrijs, 
formerly in the Achilleion on the Island of Corfu, has been newly 
erected and dedicated in Altona, near Hamburg, not far from the 
former park of Salomon Heine. 

The Victor Hugo house on the Island of Guernsey, inhabited 
by the poet during his exile under Napoleon III, has been deeded 
by his heirs to the city of Paris. 

New letters of Gustave Flaubert to Princess Mathilde Bona 
parte, beginning with the appearance of ‘“Salammbo”’ and con- 
tinuing to his death, have recently been unearthed and are shortly 
to be published. 

A prize of 10,000 Swedish kronen has been awarded Sigfrid 
Siwertz in recognition of his artistic productivity in the field of 
the lyric, novel, and short story, and the same honor has been 
paid to the distinguished critic, Klara Johanson. 

A prize for lyric poetry in 1927 amounting to 1500 marks has 
been awarded to Kurt Wesse, Berlin. 

The Borsenverein der deutschen Buchhandler recently offered 
a prize for the best list of 12 books, dating from the last three 
generations, that should be in the library of every educated 
German. None of the 728 lists submitted was adjudged worthy 
of the first prize, but a number of second prizes were awarded 
The following authors were named more than 100 times in the 
lists submitted: Gottfried Keller (387), Gustav Freytag (375), 
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Otto von Bismarck (333), Friedrich Nietzsche (274), Wilhelm 
Raabe (273), Theodor Storm (221), Friedrich Hebbel (219), 
Gerhart Hauptmann (204), Fritz Reuter (197), Viktor von Scheffel 
(194), Thomas Mann un): Wilhelm Busch (160), Eduard Morike 
(132), Adalbert Stifter (132), Hermann Léns (129), Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer (113), Wilhelm Kiigelgen (110), Theodor Fon- 
tane (102). 


Georg Brandes has bequeathed his entire library, including 
MSS, also his portrait bust by the celebrated German artist Max 
Klinger, to the Royal Library in Kopenhagen. 

Goethe’s ‘*Stella” in Chinese is the subject of an interesting 
letter to ‘‘Literatur’”’ by George H. Danton of Tsing Hua College, 
Peking. The translation was made by Professor Yang, and has 
already been published, but it is more an adaptation than a trans- 
lation. The actors were art students in Peking, and are said to have 
acquitted themselves very well, on the whole. While the resulting 
performances were anything but Goethe, the enterprise was of 
great international interest. 

The teaching of German in French state schools is now to be 
resumed, according to recent instructions of Minister of Educa- 
tion Herriot. Almost no German had been taught in these schools 
since 1914. 

Teachers in French secondary schools are becoming more and 
more restive under their meagre salaries, and in June of this year 
they attempted a mild and indirect strike, which the government 
chose to ignore. The maximum salary in Paris is 26,000 fr., 
or about $1040 in our money, the minimum salary in the provinces 
goes as low as 9000 fr., about $360. It is true that the franc will 
buy in France more than 4 cents will buy in the United States, 
but these conditions are obviously unsatisfactory and are resulting 
in a dearth of prospective teachers. 


An interesting type of endowment is that reported from the 
Argentine Republic, where a public-spirited citizen has left a 
sum of 100,000 pesos to establish scholarships for the benefit of 
young people who wish to study in Paris. Similar scholarships 
would be eagerly sought after in this country, as evidenced by the 
throng of applicants for the comparatively modest American 
— exchange fellowships, see our comment in the October 
number 


The number of Latin-American students enrolled in the higher 
schools of the United States during the year 1925-26 was 601, 
i88 of whom came from Mexico, 80 from Cuba, 42 from Panama, 
and so forth. A signal opportunity, one should think, for counter- 
ting the present intense unpopularity of the United States in 
those countries. 
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Recent deaths announced from abroad include that of Fritz 
von Ostini, who died in Munich on June 1 at the age of 66. He 
had been editor of ‘“‘Die Jugend” since 1896, and had published 
many excellent poems in that journal. He also wrote fine mono- 
graphs on the painters Thoma, Griitzner, Uhde, and Bécklin. 

Dr. Walter Brecht, Professor of the German Language and 
literature at the University of Breslau, has been called to Munich. 
—Dr. Theodor Frings, Professor of the German Language and Lit- 
erature at the University of Bonn, has been called to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. 





Among the Periodicals 





The Modern Humanities Research Association’s Bulletin 
no. 1 contains an address by the president of the association, 
Professor R. Menendez Pidal, on ‘‘Romances y Baladas,” in 
which he discusses the origin of the ‘‘Romance”’ and its influence 
on the literature and life of Spain, as compared with that of the 
English ballad in England, pointing out that the Spanish ballads 
gather around the important figures in the age-long struggle 
against the Moorish invader. There is further an important ar- 
ticle by E. Allison Peers, secretary of the association and Professor 
of Spanish at the University of Liverpool, on ‘“‘The Nature of 
Spanish Romanticism.’’ There follows a short article on ‘The 
English Friendships of Sainte Beuve,” by E. M. Phillips. 

The Journal of Education (London) has in its June issue an arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Teaching of French in the Initial Stages,’’ by S. W. 
Wells, in which the writer urges a direct method type of instruc- 
tion, with illustrations of the method. 

In the same issue, Ellen C. Oakden gives “Some Observations 
on American Teachers’ Colleges.”” She offers the fresh reactions 
of a cultivated Englishwoman to our educational system and life; 
her criticisms are temperate and worth pondering. 

This Journal offers in each number a prize of two guineas 
for the best translation of a selected passage of prose or verse, 
French, German, or Spanish. Extremely interesting and enter- 
taining is the editors’ discussion of the submitted translations in 
the following number. They quote freely from the various ver- 
sions, pointing out types of errors and other faults, and giving 
excellent advice and suggestions. The best translation is nearly 
always a very superior and highly creditable piece of work. 

| In the Journal of Education (N. E.) for Sept. 12, Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle asks the question ‘“‘Why not Italian?’ and proceeds to 
give his own eloquent answer to it. 
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‘Slow Progress Classesin .. Modern Languages...’ by 
Lena M. Grossman, in the Bulletin of High Points for September, 
gives an interesting experience with pupils who are mentally slow 
but anxious to make good. One of the results of investigations 
conducted by the Modern Foreign Language Study has been to 
show the folly of rating pupils in foreign language by the number 
of terms of study; this writer deals with the problem of those for 
whom the average term is not enough and who would fail in a rigid 
curriculum. 

Present-day Italian writers of fiction are discussed by Luigi 
Tonelli in Italica for August under the title: ‘‘Narratori Italiani 
D’Oggi.” 

The ‘‘General Language” Course finds a warm friend and 
advocate in our versatile collaborator, H. G. Doyle, who writes 
about it in the Journal of Education (N. E.) for July 18. 

Some Educational Movements in France are discussed by 
E. C. Hills in a communication to School and Society (July 30) 
on the basis of his recent experiences and observations in Europe. 
He seems to the present writer particularly weighty and interesting 
in his remarks on the secondary school system of the United States 
compared with that of Europe. We can never hold our own educa- 
tionally so long as we continue to split up the golden teens (edu- 
cationally speaking) of our youth into 7th and 8th grade in one 
school, 9th to 12th grade in another, and 13th and 14th in still 
another. 

Southern France is the subject of two attractive articles in 
the National Geographic Magazine for August: “Across the Midi 
in a Canoe” by Melville Chater, and “In Smiling Alsace, Where 
France Has Resumed Sway” by Gervais Courtellemont. 

**How Latin America Looks from the Air” is the subject of an 
interesting article in the October number by Major H. A. Dargue, 
who describes a journey of U. S. army airplanes from San Antonio, 
Texas down the West coast of South America to Valdivia, Chile, 
across to Bahia Blanca on the east coast, and thence all the way 
up to Washington, a trip of some 22,000 miles. 

In **Education” for September, Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. 
Lehman write on “Teaching the College Student ‘How to Study.’ ” 
they conclude that “one means of improving a student’s ability 
to study may be effected by speeding up his silent reading.’’ 

Workers in 16th century French literature will be grateful for an 
article by Charles Beaulieux in the “Review internationale de 
L.’ Enseignement” for May/June on ‘Les Dictionnaires de la langue 
Francaise du XVI siécle.” 

“Hispania” for October starts off with a weighty article by 
Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins on “The Chapters of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish,” in which he takes issue with 
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our editorial of last May, gives some account of the chapters of 
the Spanish association, and outlines specific suggestions for chap- 
ter activity. It seems to us significant that of the 14 active chap- 
ters of the Spanish association (Mr. Wilkins makes it 15, but lists 
8 out of 22 as ‘‘defunct’’), 8 are located in cities, and several others 
apparently depend upon very restricted localities for their chief 
support—e.g. Northern California centers in San Francisco, 
Northwest centers in Seattle, Texas in Austin around the state 
university, Arizona in Tucson. Only two chapters seem to spread 
over much ground: Kansas and Central Texas. In our editorial 
statement last May, we specifically admitted the desirability of 
“local associations for one or more languages wherever, as in large 
cities, they can be readily established and maintained.”’ Such local 
associations, however, do not require a national association to 
keep them alive. Their vitality derives from local conditions and 
personnel.—Other articles of special or wider interest in the October 
number are: ‘‘The Casa Museo Galdés—For Sale?”’ by J. War 
shaw; a lengthy notice of the Argentine novel ‘‘Zogoibi,”’ by Angel 
del Rio; ‘“‘Uso de Le por Les” by Cony Sturgis; ‘‘Facilitating Recal! 
in Language Work,” by Walter Kaulfers (who put grammar rules 
into rhymed verse, and found that they ‘‘stuck’? much better) 
“Suggestions for the Study of Portuguese,’’ by Maro B. Jones 
‘Some Easy Spanish Books for Children,” by Pauline L. Goode 





Personalia* 











George H. Danton, for a number of years head of the German 
Department at Tsing Hua College, Peking, comes to Oberlin 
College for 1927-28 as Professor of German. 

Countess Lisi Cipriana, Ph. D. Chicago, has been appointed 
Professor of Italian at Loyola University, Chicago. 

John A. Hess, formerly of the German Department of Indiana 
University (1910-18), and since then at the University of Kansas, 
has been appointed Professor of German and head of the German 
Department at Ohio University, Athens, O. 

E. G. Atkin, University of Wisconsin, has gone to head the 
department of Romance Languages at the University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Miss Sophie-Anna Bachofen, University of Wisconsin, is nov 
Assistant Professor of French in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers wii! 
confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, transfer 
publications (not textbooks), and the like 
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Robert T. Dunstan, University of Wisconsin, has accepted an 
appointment at the North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Joseph L. Russo, Professor of Italian at the University of 
Wisconsin, is on leave of absence for the first semester of the cur- 
rent year. He is staying at his home in Naples. 

Samuel Wofsy, University of Wisconsin, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Professor of Spanish at Wichita University, Wichita, Kan. 

W. F. Giese, Professor of French at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has returned from a two-year period of absence at his home in 
Switzerland. 

R. B. Michell, Assistant Professor of French at the University 
of Wisconsin, has returned from a year’s leave of absence in France. 

A. E. Lyon, Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University 
of Wisconsin, has returned from a year’s leave in Europe. 

Miss Marguerite Treille, Instructor in French at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has returned from a year’s leave of absence in 
France. 

Cameron C. Gullette, formerly Associate Professor of French at 
the South Dakota State College, Brookings, has accepted an 
instructorship at the University of Wisconsin. 

John G. Frank joins the German Department of Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. Mr. Frank is a native of Bavaria and has 
studied at the University of Munich and also at Princeton. 





Rebiews 











We are glad to announce that the department of book reviews 
will henceforth be handled, under the general supervision of the 
Managing Editor, by the following persons: Professor R. B. 
Michell, University of Wisconsin, for French; Professor Peter 
Hagboldt, University of Chicago, for German; Professor H. G. 
Doyle, George Washington University, for Italian and Spanish. 
The two last named colleagues, indeed, have cheerfully undertaken 
this task during the past year; Professor Michell is just beginning 
now, having returned from a year’s leave of absence this fall. 
!UNDAMENTALS OF FRENCH FOR REVIEWS by RAPHAEL 

WINDMAN, New York: Globe Book Company, 1927. 105 pp. 

The purpose of this little book, as the author says in the pref- 
ace, is “to provide a systematic review of the fundamental princi- 


ples of French grammar.” And that is exactly what the book does. 
It is divided into seventeen chapters and contains, besides the 
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conjugation of regular verbs, a list of French nomenclature and 
a few specimen examinations. Each of the seventeen chapters 
deals with one grammatical topic, such as the article, pronoun, 
subjunctive, etc. There are also chapters on distinctions of mean- 
ing, letters, idioms, synonyms, antonyms, derivations, and 
phonetics. The book contains no general vocabulary. 

The method of presentation is that of the old grammatical 
method with which we are all familiar. In each chapter the rules 
appear first, followed by several examples and drill material in the 
form of completion exercises and detached English sentences to 
be translated into French. The rules are stated clearly and con- 
cisely and the examples are well chosen. The completion exercises 
are excellent and offer abundant practice in applying the principles 
stated in the rules. The reviewer regrets, however, that the author 
did not provide a better type of English sentences for translation. 
Most of these are made-to-order sentences, such as we find in 
so many of the old text-books. For example, on page 10 we find 
the following: ‘‘Did you sell your horses to the woman’s nephew? 
She bought her hats at Mary’s. Put the frying pan on the stove. 
His hair is grey. Don’t pick those pebbles.” etc. The above 
examples are a sample of the kind of material offered for teaching 
the student to write French. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
is only a drill book for review of grammar, the reviewer believes 
that connected passages of English containing the principles under 
observation would have provided a better means of teaching the 
student how to write French. 

The treatment of irregular verbs seems rather inadequate 
even in a brief manual of this nature. It would have added muc! 
to the value of the book if the principal parts of all the important 
irregular verbs had been supplied at the end of the book. One 
good feature of the chapter on the verbs is the classification of 
irregular verbs according to the rules of formation of tenses. 

The chapters on distinctions of meaning, idioms and synonyms, 
antonyms and derivations are excellent. My only regret is that 
the author did not see fit to give more examples, especially on 
distinctions of meaning. But those he gave are well chosen and 
will suggest others to the experienced teacher. 

On page 75 there is a list of subjects for free composition 
That is indeed a happy thought on the part of the author. But it 
would have made this part of the manual more valuable if definite 
directions had been added for writing a French composition. 

In spite of the above criticisms the reviewer is convinced that 
‘‘Fundamentals of French” will meet a certain demand, especially 
in classes where emphasis is laid on grammar. It will also prove 
useful for reviews in classes preparing for the old type examina- 
tions, such as those offered by the College Entrance Board. 

Louis A. Roux 

Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 
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LES TROIS MOUSQUETATRES, by ALEXANDRE DvuMaAs. 
Abridged and edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by Richmond Laurin Hawkins, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of French in Harvard University. XI+163 pp. 
(text) +110 pp. (notes, exercises and vocabulary). Henry 
Holt and Company. 1926. 

Although a number of more or less satisfactory abridged edi- 
tions of Alexandre Dumas’ entrancing novel, ‘‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,’’ have appeared, it has remained for Professor Hawkins to 
present an abridgment which is entirely suitable for use in the 
class-room. From a wealth of material there have been chosen the 
four chief episodes of Dumas’ great work, namely: d’Artagnan’s 
early adventures in Paris; his journey to England in quest of the 
queen’s diamond pendants; the siege of La Rochelle and the 
incident of the bastion Saint-Gervais; the apprehension and execu- 
tion of Milady. In the preface the editor points out the fact that 
“the text is so arranged that reading may be discontinued at the 
end of any episode, and a complete story may still be had: for 
example, Episode I is complete within itself; likewise I and II, 
or I, II, and III or I, II, Il], and IV.” This is an admirable 
arrangement by which “‘the text can be made to fit the time re- 
quirements of any class.”’ The complete unity of the entire novel 
is kept by the insertion, when needed, of brief, clear, and adequate 
summaries of the parts omitted. 

The story of the bold, daring, adventurous young d’Artagnan 
and his three companions is too well-known to require re-telling. 
In his introduction Professor Hawkins says that ‘‘Dumas’ most 
popular novel is in part a rehandling of a work, mainly fictitious, 
by Gatien Courlitz de Sandras, a French polygraph of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, namely: Memoires de 
M.d’Artagnan, capitaine-lieutenant de la 1" compagnie des mous- 
quetaires du roi (1700). D’Artagnan, of course, plays the principal 
role in Sandras’ Memoires; other important characters are Louis 
XN IIL, Richelieu, M. de Treville, Milady, and the Three Musketeers 
named Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, as in Dumas’ novel, but repre- 
sented as three brothers from southern France).”’ It is added that 
at times Dumas follows Sandras’ plot quite closely, but, whereas 
the latter has set forth a plain, unvarnished tale without dialogue, 
the former has put life, color, and vigor into Sandras’ dry account, 
and by the addition of brisk, racy dialogue and a host of circum- 
stantial details has succeeded in giving us one of the most brilliant 
and interesting of the French pseudo-historical works. 

Following the text come notes which show a great deal of 
painstaking care and thought on the part of the editor. They are 
quite full, explaining difficult or unusual grammatical construc- 
lions, and offering helpful and interesting bits of information in 
regard to people and places mentioned in the four episodes. Es- 
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pecially noteworthy for its lucidity is the explanation of the im- 
portant idiom venir de on p. 166, under p. 5-1. 8. An interesting 
comparison may be made between Ce qui veut dire? p. 80-1. 18 
and Que veut dire cela? p. 87-1. 7. There might have been added 
to the note on que vous me faites faute!—how (much) I miss you! 
p. 97-]. 18, the use of the verb manquer with similar meaning. In 
order to jog the student’s memory with regard to idioms, there 
might have been set before him for comparison, avoir chaud and 
the usual meaning of faire chaud, under the note i a fait chaud! 

we had a hot time! p. 113-1. 10. In the note to p. 130-1. 18 Tours 
is mentioned merely as “a city in central France.”’ I think it 
might have been well toadd the fact that itisa “centre de tourisme,”’ 
for visits to the very beautiful country of the chateaux of the 
Loire, and also that Tours was a base for many American troops 
during the World War. Again, Touraine, p. 163-1. 12, might have 
been accorded its well-deserved title of ‘‘the garden spot of France.” 

As for the exercises, they are unusually complete and usable, 
furnishing an opportunity for drill in spoken French, as well as 
covering all of the most essential points of French grammar. A 
typical lesson in the section devoted to exercises consists of a 
questionnaire, a grammar drill (verbs for conjugation, blanks to 
fill in, etc.), a subject for composition, English for translation into 
French (bringing in important idioms and grammatical construc 
tions), and expressions to be used in sentences. 

The vocabulary appears to be entirely adequate. In addition 
to the usual English equivalents there are many carefully arranged 
idiomatic expressions, while a number of irregular verb forms are 
given for the student’s assistance. 

The mechanical features of the book strike one as being of the 
best. The type is large and clear, the lines are numbered, and the 
text seems singularly free from misprints. An attractive feature 
of the book consists in the excellent illustrations, among them being 
a picture of the ‘‘Monument d’Alexandre Dumas a Paris” (frontis- 
piece), an imposing portrait of Richelieu. and three scenes from 
the motion picture production of “The Three Musketeers,” 
the last named being used through the courtesy of a well-known 
star, who succeeded in getting the spirit of the story and producing 
an artistic background of the period. 

While Alexandre Dumas has a number of detractors, his host 
of admirers seems to be in the ascendancy. ‘“‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires’’ appeals to young and old, from the most humble reader 
to the most eminent man of letters, and Thackeray has enthusi- 
astically exclaimed: “Oh, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, you are a 
magnificent trio!’’ As youth, especially, loves adventure, this 
book should prove a most popular text for use in secondary schools 
and colleges. The editor has done a splendid piece of work. 

ALAN T. DEIBERT 

George Washington University 
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ERCKMANN—CHATRIAN. MavameE THERESE, edited with 
introduction and notes by G. W. Rollins, in the Public Latin 
School, Boston: with exercises and vocabulary by Noélia 
Dubrule. VI+289 pp. (189 pp. text) Ginn & Co. 1927. 
Here is our old and excellent friend in attractive garb. For 

college, the book might well be used late in the first year. Taught 

by a teacher of wide sympathies, its appeal would be strong to the 
average class; for the plot is sufficient and the characters live and 
move both interestingly and with noble purpose amid stirring 
scenes. Not the least compelling of them is Fritzel, a real boy—his 
interests and amusements in the war-beset Alsatian village be- 
come the readers’ own. To the thinking reader the arguments 

(in dialog form) for and against war are strikingly pertinent in 

view of the present attempts to outlaw war. 

The plan of the notes and exercises at the end of the book is 
both stimulating and pedagogically sound. Mr. Rollins might 
promote the correlation of the story with the study of history 
that he so ably urges in his /ntroduction by greater fullness in 
his Notes. La Vendée should, with this end in mind, be explained 
in its connotation in French political history and a map be added 
with the old provincial divisions given. Such words as the Ar- 
gonne and Les Droits de ’ homme the Notes should not pass over 
without some reference to their connection with American history. 
Simlarly, the Votes leave the student in ignorance about the sig- 
nificance to their contemporaries of such men as Buffon and Klop- 
stock. 

A better text for illustrating the use of the imperfect tense in 
French would be hard to find. In the first forty pages, there are 
but one hundred instances of the use of Past Definite (Preterite) 
and but three of the Subjunctive, I may add. 

The Exercises furnish excellent means for oral work. There is 
the usual Question and Answer, completion of sentences, and some 
material for dialog and free composition. 

The Vocabulary is highly specialized, giving the translation of 
idioms abundantly and of the tense forms of the irregular verbs. 

EK. M. GREENE 

University of South Dakota 


l!HEODOR STORM. IMMENSEE, ed. B. Q. MorGan and 

E.O. Wootey. D. C. Heath, 1927. 

The publication of a new edition of a text such as Immensee 
rejuires a special justification. In this case the justification is 
adequately furnished by a series of improvements and innovations 
which meet the most manifold requirements of the class room and 
take into full consideration the latest advances in methods of 
language instruction, without abruptly and completely breaking 
with the old tradition of the grammatical method. Justice is done 
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the latter in the grammatical exercises and the English exercises 
prescribed in connection with each reading lesson. The ‘‘word 
sec provide ways and means for a direct understanding of the 
inguage. This is especially furthered by a wealth of question 
me il and composition themes. Likewise an innovation in the 
vocabulary is ascribal le to this direct procedure: the furnishing 
of English cognates and German synonyms,—an innovation which 
in and of itself justifies the revision of a seinem. Teachers who 
would like to go beyond the text to the character of the author 
will find a welcome lot of practice material in the poems of the 
appendix. The extraordinary care of the editors is indicated 
by the fact that they have based the text upon the latest critical 
version of Albert Koester. Without doubt this edition will mate- 
rially aid in giving new life to this pearl of German literature in 
German classes 
F. W. KAUFMANN 
Elmhurst College, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE NATURAL METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING FOREIGN LANGUAGES by E. T. Spenpraror, Lector 
in English, Government Polytechnic Institute (dedicated to 
\V.I. Lenin), Tiflis, 1927. 69 pages. 

Our Russian colleague begins his preface with the following 
statement: ‘One of the most characteristic phenomena of inter- 
national life of the postwar days is doubtless the increasing 
| lence of governments and 
nations. Parallel with it there is growing also the necessity of 
more lively interchange of cultural achievements resulting fron 
1e colossal accomplishments in the field of science and techni 

= ie we ya 


on the part of all leading nations of the world. 


— ats césnal tntardanes 
economica and political interdepen¢ 


+ 


‘The knowledge of at least one foreign language, nowadays 
is becoming more than ever precious, since it makes it easier f 
those possessing it to have access to the latest conquests of the 
genius of man.”’ 

The author then points out that modern foreign language wor} 
is receiving but scant attention in Russia’s educational institutions 
and that there is a lack of methodological literature on the sul 
ject. The author's own booklet is an attempt to sum up the funda 
mental historical, philological, and psychological principles under 
lying the teaching of foreign languages on the elementary leve! 
these principles being evolved from the latest results of exper 
ment . eye igogics and from the author’s own experiments. 

Part I of the booklet treats of the following topics: 

a). The latest tendencies in foreign language {teaching 
Western Europe 
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(b). Historical, philological, and methodological foundations 
of the term “‘natural’’ method. 

(c). Critical appraisal of latest methods in foreign language 
teaching. 

(d). Theoretical and experimental phonetics. 

(e) Inferences. 

Part II deals with the processes and materials involved in 
teaching and with the réle played by the instructor and the pupil. 
There is a detailed discussion of phonetics, pictures, reading and 
explanations of text, acquisition of vocabulary, idioms, teaching 
of grammar, and written work, in conformity with the age and 
sex of the pupils, and their intellectual niveau. 

The theoretical part reviews the Berlitz(heimer) system, 
Viétor’s “‘Der Sprachunterricht musz umkehren,’’ Max Walter’s 
Reformmethode, the spread of the direct method in France and 
England, and the attitude towards this method in the United 
States. The history of human speech is discussed in some detail 
and the concept ‘‘natural method” derived therefrom. The ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘natural’’ methods are set forth and the Berlitz 
system held up as the best model of this method, as one which is 
more in accord with the psychological principles of language 
learning. 

Bat while the author champions the Berlitz method, he dis- 
approves of the extremists who would ban the use of the ver- 
nacular entirely from the class room. He would allow the use of the 
mother tongue as soon as instructional materials have become 
more abstract, i.e., when pictures and objects can no longer be 
used to objectivate the lesson and visualize objects or actions; 
this would take place after about 2 months at the elementary 
stage. The necessity of using the vernacular will diminish in pro- 
portion to the size of vocabulary gradually acquired until ap- 
proximately at the end of the second year it will no longer be 
needed to use the mother tongue. ‘‘In other words, the natural 
method can be used successfully without deviations, in the very 
beginning and at the end of the elementary stage.” 

The book is well written and the material skillfully organized. 
We compliment our Russian colleague on this, for Russia, sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature on technique of teaching. 
lhe psychological principles of modern language learning and 
teaching, however, have not yet been sufficiently investigated 
or definitely fixed, and that task is still before any one who pro- 
poses to make positive assertions regarding the intricate interplay 
of psychic phenomena during the processes of learning. Flagstad’s 
Psychologie der Sprachpidagogik and Palmer’s Principles consti- 
tute the nearest approach to it, but are still far from satisfactory. 
further experimentation along the lines suggested in Wundt’s 
masterful exposition is needed before we can talk of the psycho- 
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logical foundations underlying the learning and teaching of modern 
foreign languages with greater assurance and with greater con- 
viction. 
C. M. Purin 
University of Wisconsin, 
Extension Division, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


TWO NEW ITALIAN GRAMMARS: ELEMENTARY 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR by J. L. Russo. Heath and Co. 
Italian Lessons and Readings by C. U. Clark. World Book Co. 
Mr. Russo’s textbook has given students of Italian a good 

grammar. ‘lhe reading material is very wisely chosen, starting 

with simple topics lending themselves to conversation and ending 
with a general idea of Italian history. It follows as much as pos- 
sible the direct method, every lesson having a section given to 
questions based on the reading. 7 he language used in the selections 
and questions shows that Italian is Mr. Russo’s mother tongue and 

is neither antiquated nor stilted as in some other grammars. I 

venture to make a suggestion: for ‘“‘soft collar’? I should use 

“solino foscio”’ instead of ‘‘morbido,”’ which adjective is used to 

express the sensation of what is soft to the touch. 

The arrangement and division of rules is excellently done. May 
I suggest that it is somewhat misleading to the American pupil 
to begin to use nouns with the indefinite article, ‘“‘un,”’ ‘‘uno,” 
‘una,’ which is not used in Italian as frequently as in English? 
In Italian, the abstract noun is used and not the concrete as in 
IK nglish, with the detinite article rather than the indefinite. In 
the exercises I find ‘“‘Dov’@ un quaderno? Siamo in una scuola 
Chi ha uno specchio? Dov’é un muro? Dov’é una lavagna?’’ 
Generally speaking, these nouns are used with the definite article 
in asking a question. ‘he indefinite is only used in Italian to give 
a numerical sense to the noun, ‘‘one”’ (not two or three), and not 
like Fnglish in the sense of ‘“‘any.”’ ‘‘Dov’é il quaderno? Siamo in 
iscuola (nella scuola). Chi ha lo specchio? Dov’é il muro? Dov’é 
la lavagna?”’ are forms more frequently used in Italian, while in 
English the indefinite article is found. 

This grammar is also provided with tables which help very 
much in the mastering of the Italian vocabulary. 

Mr. Clark’s grammar is provided with good reading material, 
both practical and full of ideas. There are also good suggestions 
in method for the pupil and teacher to follow in the study of Italian. 

May I point out some rules that do not seem altogether cor- 
rect? Cn p. 10, “un” with an apostrophe before a masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel is not used. ‘Un’ albero”’ is incorrect, 
the correct form being “un albero.”’ On p. 12, “lui” for “Lei” 
is not good accepted Italian usage. It may be heard, but it is a 
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mistake, and pupils should not be taught an erroneous form of 
address. On p. 15, may I suggest that the correct rule for nouns in 
“co” and “go” is that the popular nouns are phonetic, therefore, 
the plural is “chi” and ‘‘ghi;” literary and scientific nouns are not 
phonetic, therefore they end in ‘‘ci’’ and “‘gi’”’ in the plural. There 
are very few exceptions such as ‘‘amico,’”’ “amici,” “porco,”’ 
“porci.”” On p. 28, in the table of the possessive adjectives, the 
article is omitted. As the omission of the article is an exception, 
it would be better to include the article in the table. On p. 35, 
“macchieno,”’ ‘‘taglie,’”’ ‘‘noie,’’ given as imperative and sub- 
junctive forms of ‘‘macchiare,” ‘‘tagliare,”’ “noiare,’’ are incorrect. 
The correct forms are ‘“‘macchino,” “‘taglino,” ‘‘noi.”” (A better 
and more used form of ‘‘noiare’’ is ‘“‘annoiare’”’ and ‘‘annoiarsi.’’) 
On p. 107, in sentences 4, 7, 11, after the conditional the imperfect 
subjunctive is preferable to the present subjunctive. ‘*Preferirei 
che lopagasse lui (lui following the verb): ‘‘Forse preferirebbe 
che aspettassimo una sera pili bella; **Preferirebbe che ci pensassi 
io? 

These are some of the tlaws in the two grammars. On the whole, 
they are well done and are a good addition to the text-books pro- 
vided for the study of Italian. 

DOMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


| STUDY OF SPANISH MANNERS 1750-1800 FROM THE 

PLAYS OF RAMON DE LA CRUZ, by ArtuuR HAMILTON, 

University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 

1926. 70 pp. plus index. Price $1.00. 

A very thoro and complete tho somewhat academic study of 
the customs and manners of the eighteenth century as seen thru 
the plays of the only dramatist of the time who may truly be 
called ‘‘castizo,”’ Ramon de la Cruz. We see, to be sure, only the 
middle and lower classes and we see them thru the exaggerated 
eyes of an ironic or ridiculing criticism, for the dramatist was above 
alla humorist and something of a moralist. Yet, as Mr. Hamilton 
shows, we see all types at work or more often at play—the peti- 
metre and his feminine counterpart the petimetra, the abbé, the 
doctor, the officer—all of them occupied with trifling events of 
their everyday life. Even more interesting is the appearance on 
the stage of the proletariat, surrounded by all the life and color of 
the streets, the parks, the tenement houses of Madrid. The majo 
is seen with his long black cigar, the limegirl, the seller of chestnuts, 
in short the masses, drinking, celebrating their weddings, bargain- 
ing on the Rastro, quarreling with police and judge—and all of 
this at a time when the proletariat was unheard of on any other 
Stage of Europe. Mr. Hamilton gives an excellent description of 
many of these typically Spanish characters, especially of those 
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very interesting types, the majo and the maja, with their pic 
turesque dress and dashing ways. He includes a view of their homes 
and clothes, food, drinks, and entertainment with a discussion 
of the foreign influences at work at the time. In short, we have 
from this study as from the works of the dramatist himself a 
picture of the life of Spain in the eighteenth century. 

The study is preceded by an introduction giving a very ad 
quate discussion of the political [Ss 
during the eighteenth century and a résumé of the li 1 
of the period with reference to Ramoén de la Cruz’s relation to it 
Mr. Hamilton emphasizes the fact that he develope: wt} 
of social drama rather than the fact, in a way 
that he kept alive a genre which had long existed i 
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Miami University 


LECCIONES ELEMENTALES. By Mepora L. Ray and Ret: 

A. Bawret. XV+357 pages. Allyn and Pri 
$1.40. 

To the teacher who is desirous of instilling in h 
Spanish pronunciation, spelling, accentuation, and s) 
especially the first of these, without reference to phonetic symbols, 
this new text is certainly to be recommended. aut] 
gone to great pains to give the student a carefully 
thorough work on the pronunciation of each and 
Spanish. Of course, fault may be found by some with the English 
near-equivalents chosen by the editors as in their choice of the 


English word “‘rude’’ as an example for the sound of Spanish w. 
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But such difficulties will always lie in the path of one trying to 
give English equivalents for the sounds of a foreign language. 
However, throughout the whole text these matters of pronuncia- 
tion, etc., are of prime importance and as the authors state in their 
preface ‘‘Nowhere in the book do words appear which the pupil 
cannot pronounce and accent from an accurate knowledge of 
phonetic rules,” even though they are rules manufactured by the 
authors. 

A second good point about the text is the excellent type of 
models offered for each new grammatical principle presented. 
Certainly, if the teacher insists on learning by memory the models 
presented, the pupil, even without studying the rest of the text, 
will master a great deal of practical Spanish. For the teacher who 
believes that the best way to learn a language is to learn models, 
this text offers a real opportunity. 

Other matters which merit a word of praise are the care taken 
to repeat over and over the words and forms presented in the earlier 
lessons, and the great number and diverse types of exercises pre- 
sented, even though at times it seems impossible to use them all 
in a year’s course. Furthermore, the placing of thorough review 
lessons at intervals of every ten lessons helps not only the pupil 
but the teacher. 

There are however several less favorable points which mar 
the text somewhat. The first and greatest fault is the very evident 
lack of plan, other than that of pronunciation. Grammatical points 
seem to have been placed hit-or-miss without apparent connection. 
For example, long after pronunciation and accentuation have been 
discussed, there suddenly appears in lesson 24 a paragraph on 
elision. The study of interrogative pronouns is so scattered that 
the student will not know what are or how many are the inter- 
rogative pronouns. They are treated in paragraphs 51, 71, 78, 
102, 116, 118. The simple rules for accentuation are quite widely 
separated—paragraphs 6 and 7, 36 and 37, 43 and 44. The definite 
article is treated in paragraphs 3, 8, 23, 26, 49, and 78. The forms 
of ser and estar are given in paragraphs 64 and 75, but their uses 
do not appear until paragraph 121. Shortened forms of certain 
adjectives are presented in two widely separated paragraphs, 92 
and 128. Object pronouns, so important, are treated in lessons 
39, 43, 47, 54, 55, 56, 57, and 66; and so on. The points are scat- 
tered and with the exception of the rules for accentuation, none 
of the other scattered points are summed up in any way. 

Important points such as the use of hay, hav que, tener que, and 
gustar are either merely interpolated with seemingly no con- 
nection with earlier or later work or are presented merely as vocab- 
ulary. Such important idioms as acadar de and volver a are omitted 
entirely. There is absolutely no classification of radical or ortho- 
graphical changing verbs. The subjunctive is not mentioned, 
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though the forms appear in the appendix. It is true that ‘“‘/ecctones 
elementales’’ need not include the subjunctive, but why add to the 
student’s confusion by presenting the forms with no explanation? 

In explaining the indirect object pronouns of the third person 
the forms /e and /es are given followed by a ¢/, a ella, etc., but again 
no explanation of these forms is offered. 

Another fault to be found is the great lack of uniformity in the 
amount of new material offered in different lessons. For example, 
lesson 11 treats of accent, pronouns, numbers, present of -ar 
verbs, interrogative pronouns and classroom phrases, and lesson 
18 treats of pronunciation of nv, comparison of adjectives, demon 
strative pronouns, possessive case, use of Aay and numbers, while 
lesson 26 treats only of the detinite article before titles and the 
present of dar. and lesson 28 only of the preterite of -ar verbs, 
lesson 30 only of the present of decir, and lesson 50 only of the 
imperfect of ser. Such a discrepancy makes it extremely difficult 
for the teacher, especially the new teacher, to plan the work. 

It is unfortunate that such a lack of plan, or perhaps I should 
say of system, should mar a text which has so many good points 
as are to be found in this one. 

KARL E. SHEDD 
The Tamalpais School, 
San Rafael, California 


TRES COMEDIAS CONTEMPORANEAS en un acto y en 
prosa. &/ Enamorado por GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA; 

El Milagro por MANUEL LINARES Rivas; La Plancha de la 

Marguesa por PEDRO MuNoz Seca. Edited by Erasmo Buceta 

and Beatrice Cornish. 1927. 

This volume has the great merit of presenting three comedies 
with simple plots, few characters, and situations that can be under 
stood without difficulty. That these are praiseworthy features in 
a text prepared for school and college use is evident from the fact 
that students sometimes ask what it was all about after they have 
finished reading a play of three or more acts. 

Cf the three comedies E/ Milagro will probably receive the 
best reception from students because it deals with a situation 
that they can easily visualize. The irony of El Enamorado will 
perhaps produce its effect, but much will be lost in the transition 
from Spanish to English. The ridicule of the ‘‘nouveaux riches’’ 
in La Plancha de la Marquesa will amuse the readers although it 
would be appreciated more by a continental audience. It is un- 
fortunate that part of the effect of this last comedy depends on 
numerous barbarisms of Agueda and Patricio. They lose much of 
their humor when explained and, what is more they put before 
the student words that are not Spanish. 
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The editors express the hope that these comedies ‘“‘may help 
to satisfy the demand for material containing living idioms and 
constructions.” There is little doubt that this hope will be realized 
as the dialogue is lively, modern, and idiomatic without being too 
difficult. 

The introduction which is called El Teatro Corto en Espana 
gives a brief sketch of the theater in Spain with special attention 
to the ‘‘genéro chico.’”’ Like almost all sketches of its kind it loses 
much of its value through its brevity. It is always difficult to 
decide which names to mention and which to omit, but it would 
seem that, if a paragraph is devoted to Gil Vicente, some mention 
of Torres Naharro and Juan de la Cueva should have been made. 

The notes and vocabulary are excellent and provide the student 
with the information that he requires without adding a mass of 
detail that usually appeals only to the advanced student. It 
might have been well to explain the expression “‘por muy reinaque 
sea’’ (p. 10, 1. 23). The word “‘parterre”’ (p. 16, 1. 6) occurs in the 
text but the vocabulary gives ‘“‘partera.”’ Bertita’s “Ya, ya”’ 
(p. 66, 1. 7) may be an attempt on her part to show her knowledge 
of German as she professes to be studying languages and has spoken 
a few words of French; besides, her sister speaks English in the 
next line. 

The exercises, which are based on the introduction and the 
text, consist of questions in Spanish and English passages to be 
translated into Spanish. They are of the usual type and follow 
the text closely, furnishing at the same time good practice in the 
manipulation and adaptation of words and phrases. 

The book shows great care, but a few typographical errors 
appear: (p. XX) for ‘‘género infirmo” read “género infimo;”’ 
p. 70, 1. 7) for ‘“‘gabiente”’ read ‘“‘gabinete;”’ (p. 74, 1. 1) for ‘‘a 
si’ read “asf;’’ (p. 103) for ‘‘t,” read ‘‘ti;” (p. 181) for “‘partera”’ 
read ‘‘parterre.’’ The stage direction (p. 83, 1. 5) (Comienza a 
pitar la tetera vy la Marquesa se asusta.) should be in italics. 

ALBERT P. HAPPEL 


( 
7 


Tufts College 


SHORT STORIES FROM PALACIO VALDES, edited 

with vocabulary, notes, and-direct method exercises by ALBERT 

SHAPIRO and FREDERICK J. Hurtey. IX+251 pp. Henry 

Holt and Company. 1926. Price 96 cents. 

The eight stories are, on the whole, happily chosen, although 
there are some depressing passages, such as the death of Fresnedo 
in ‘‘jSolo!” and parts of ‘“‘F] Pajaro en la Nieve.’’ The blue pencil 
might have been used to advantage on page 34 line 22. There 
seems to be a little uncertainty on the part of the editors in regard 
to what information should be given in the notes and what should 
be inserted in the vocabulary. Who Polyphemus was is explained 
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in the notes, but we must look in the vocabulary to get data about 
Titus Livius. 

However, those are minor matters, and the excellence of the 
exercises at the end of each story outweighs any such blemishes. 
First we have an exhaustive ‘“‘Cuestionario.’’ Next a group of 
subjects, taken from the story, for free composition. Would it 
not have been more profitable to place these ‘““Temas orales o 
escritas’’ at the end of the exercises, affording the benefit of the 
intervening drill material? Next comes a list of idioms drawn from 
the text, with their translation into English. The pupil is expected 
to employ them in original sentences. After that comes a series 
of drill exercises, involving several points of grammar. The pupil 
is to reproduce the sentences, changing the tense or the voice, or 
filling in the blank spaces with appropriate words. These substitu- 
tion exercises are sanely thought out. They are not the cross-word 
puzzles one occasionally finds. And the sentences do not contair 
errors which some editors deliberately insert. I refer to exercises 
where the verb is printed in its proper place in the infinit ve. The 
pupil is to change it to its proper finite form. Psychologically the 
effect is bad, especially upon the pupil of ‘‘deficient response. 
He has had a vision of something that is not correct. Now he is 
worse off than before, for he has something to unlearn. 

We have, as hinted above, unusually good material for getting 
the maximum benefit from the text, exercises so we}l arranged that 
the pupils can use them with but little interference from the 
teacher, which is quite in accord with current theory. And, for 
tunately, there are no sentences to be translated from Englist 
into Spanish to destroy the spirit of the foreign language in the 
class-room. 

MICHAEL S. DONLAN 

Dorchester High School for B 


HIJA DEL USURERO, by EstTANIsLao MAESTRE, e 

Arthur R. Seymour. The Century Co., New York. $1.2 

Fstanislao Maestre, whose portrait and autograph face th: 
title page of this book, was born in 1867, has written a dozen novels 
and a series of elementary school texts, and has been the manager 
of the children’s magazine Rosa » Azul. The novel by which he 
is now introduced to American students was written about 1905 
it was praised by Pereda and published in the Biblioteca Patria 
“Only occasional emendations have been deemed needful” fi 
this school edition. 


dite ™ 


This naive story is told in nineteen short chapters an 
an epilogue; each chapter carries us duly forward by simpl 
narration and easy conversation. Description and psychologica! 
analysis are reduced to a minimum, and the immature student 
will not on any page find himself beyond his depth. The book does 
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not possess great value as literature. I have noted the following 
interesting locutions: anos largos de talle (prolongados), me cuesta 
un sentido (mucho), traerlos al retortero (enganarlos), no echarlo en 
saco roto (aprovecharlo), no tener donde caerse muerto (no tener un 
céntimo), estar entre cuatro velas (muerto), como pedrisco en vinedo 
(trayendo desolacién). Estanislao Maestre uses /e and /es occasion- 
ally where we expect Jo and los: convidarles p. 11, dimele p. 46, 
le hubo p. 66, Perdénelos como yo les perdono p. 108, explicérosle 
p. 114. Conversely, on page 48, line 2, /a is used for /e. The verb 
forms in -ara and -iera are often used for past tenses of the in- 
dicative. The reflexive pronoun is frequently appended to indica- 
tive verb forms, as in the following positions: Luego volviéronse 
a Espana, p. 7; ante las vacas pasdébase horas, p. 60. The author 
has a real fondness for insinuar to take the place of decir. 

The editor has supplied a brief introduction, notes which will 
be used because they translate the word or phrase in question, 
exercises in conversation and composition for each chapter, and a 
good vocabulary with explanations of the unusual phrases. 
There is added an English-Spanish vocabulary for help in the 
composition exercises. Notes might profitably have been provided 
on guteras p. 47, hubo de quedarse p. 82, Remusgo p. 84, a piedra y 
lodo p. 98. On page 19 ordinario seems to mean “‘the expressman.”’ 
Does not partido judicial (p. 93) mean “county seat?’’ On p. 83, 
l. 1 read ¢Qué quiere usté?; on p. 96, |. 13 for anto read tanto; on 
p. 120, 1. 13 for aqui read agué; on p. 134, 1. 19, for “used’’ read 
“use;”’ on p. 137 for “Page 151” read ‘Page 115.’ In words like 
Este, El, Armate, where an accent mark belongs over a capital 
letter the accent mark is consistently omitted, which is contrary 
to the best usage-in our school texts. 

Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 

State College, Fresno, California. 


JOSE MARMOL, “AMALIA,” ed. by Sturcis E. Leavitt; 
xiv pp. of introd., 15 pp. of text, 10 pp. of notes, 16 pp. of 
exercises, and 43 pp. of voc. (D. C. Heath & Co.). 1926. 

This text renders a real service to the study of Spanish, for 
the study of Spanish concerns not alone the peninsula but also the 
Americas and, indeed, any region where the Castilian has been able 
to produce a notable literature. Thus in publishing a work thor- 
oughly South American, Dr. Leavitt has again contributed to make 
known among students what is being done intellectually by the 
vast and growing populations to the south of us. 

The story of ‘‘Amalia,’”’ even if not impeccable for the literary 
critic, is absorbing to the general reader or the student. In the 
edited form which we have, it is full of movement, color, and inter- 
est. It gives an idea of the Romantic movement at its best in 
South America, and at the same time is an authentic document of 
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how partisan strife rent Argentina for the first few decades after 
independence was secured. Though not a work of actualidad, it 
successfully presents the psychology and personality of a con- 
siderable group in South America. 

The book isa model of convenience forclassuse. The print is 
clear, and the illustrations are excellent. It is not merely that they 
are well chosen: the depiction of the persons, of costumes, of rooms 
and furniture is exceedingly accurate. Facing p. 88, for instance, 
is a very fine old South American interior even to the bell cord. 
lhe introduction and notes are a happy combination of scholarly 
accuracy and the right kind and amount of information for 
students. The direct method work is adequate and not over-long 
rhe pages containing it are together at the end; hence any teacher 
preferring to use original matter does not find them breaking the 
continuity of the narrative. It is a noteworthy fact that the vo- 
cabulary has 43 pp. to 152 of text, for this indicates that it is 
comparatively short, therefore of unusual help. The repetition of 
individual words is very marked; and as the words are those of 
common use, the almost unconscious acquisition of a large vo- 
cabulary is assured. The story can therefore be read at a rapid 
rate, with increased enjoyment. In the vocabulary, there has been 
followed the practise of omitting common pronouns and prepo- 
sitions, words identical in form in Spanish and English, or identical 
in meaning and almost so in form, nouns in -dad and adjectives 
in -oso, adverbs whose derivation is obvious, and past participles 
of a given infinitive unless used idiomatically or in an unusual 
sense. This practise is desirable in that it forces pupils to utilize 
information gained in the grammar. However, as the preparation 
of pupils varies in different schools, it may be the better policy 
not to omit certain categories from reader vocabularies. E.g., it 
is at least an open question whether irregular verb forms, such 
as saldré, conduzca, di(decir), trayendo, va, ve(ir), distingo, etc., 
should be listed; whether ese and ése be listed as well as este, 
éste, esta, and esto; what policy can be adopted with regard to 
reflexives, inasmuch as the classroom translation is often affected 
by the vocabulary listing; whether it would help to indicate the 
text followed, and whether the punctuation and spelling are 
standardized. 

ALBERT A. SHAPIRO 

Belmont, Mass. 


{ FRENCH GRAMMAR by AwnNvDRE BEztat and WILLIAM 
Morton Dey. XV+537 pp. Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 1927. Price $1.64. 

Two experienced teachers furnish us here an excellent grammar 
in which the Grammatical and Direct methods are combined in a 
logical and thorough manner. The book is a long one with three 
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hundred and forty-seven pages devoted to pronunciation and 
grammar, fifty-five to the Appendix, one hundred and twenty to 
the vocabulary, and six to the Index. The grammatical part is 
treated in thirty chapters, each chapter being divided into from 
two to four lessons, making a total of eighty-five lessons plus six 
review sections. 

This text seems more suitable for college work than for the 
average high school. The large amount of material presented re- 
quires more time and effort than can ordinarily be given to it in 
the high school. In fact, even for college work it would seem 
advisable under certain conditions to omit some sections of the 
drill work. The statement in the Preface that ‘‘a chapter may be 
assigned for a single recitation in college classes doing rapid work” 
will cause some surprise to those who examine the contents of 
the chapters. The authors, however, have met this difficulty by 
dividing each chapter into several well-arranged lessons. 

French is largely the language of the book; the authors wisely 
use English for the main grammatical explanations in the first 
part of the work, but after the fifteenth chapter French is used 
entirely. There are no English-French practice sentences except 
in the six review sections, where there are from twenty-five to 
thirty in each set. The deductive method is employed, and the 
material is presented in such form that teachers with only a moder- 
ate knowledge of Frenchcan teach it. There isan abundance of 
practice material; the usual Direct Method devices are skillfully 
employed to bring out the grammatical principles. The vocabulary 
is large but practical, and suitable for the rapid building up of 
conversational power. 

A strong feature of the book is the emphasis laid on the 
teaching of verbs. The verbs, even the irregular ones, are brought 
in very early, and constitute the backbone of the work. Another 
good feature is the generous amount of space devoted to the elabo- 
ration of rules and grammatical forms. Well-constructed diagrams 
and tables are unusually frequent. 

The principle of the “thought unit” is skillfully worked out 
in each lesson both for grammatical rules and the vocabularies. 
The early vocabularies begin with thought groups consisting of 
class-room objects, parts of the body, members of the family, 
and spread out gradually into broader fields. The last three chap- 
ters give valuable information on France and her institutions. The 
words in the daily werd-lists are divided into masculine and femi- 
nine groups, which arrangement helps the student to memorize 
them. The French-English vocabulary (there is no English- 
French vocabulary) at the back of the book is unusually complete; 
it contains not only English definitions but also easy definitions 
in French, with occasional synonyms and antonyms. We may 
question the advisability in this Direct Method text of placing the 
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English definition before the French one. The average student 
will probably stop with the English definition. The Appendix 
presents complete verb tables, and in addition devotes thirteen 
pages to well-chosen samples of letter-writing. 

The mechanical features of the book are good. It is evident 
that painstaking work has been done on the printing and the proof- 
reading. The binding and the lettering are attractive, and the 
illustrations are pleasing. Two maps are given, one of modern 
France and the other of Charlemagne’s empire. 

The student who masters this book will have a good gram- 
matical foundation in addition to the conversational power which 
he will obtain from the use of the Direct Method. 

D. H. CARNAHAN 

University of Illinois. 
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interesting manner, and each chapter opens new vistas to his 
imagination. The exercises which follow each lesson make this 
reader a book of conversation as well as of composition 
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